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Episodes of the Month 


GHANA IS BORN 


N March 6 the new State of Ghana 

will celebrate its independence and 
will take its place in the Commonwealth of 
Nations. This is an extraordinary event, 
full of danger but also full of promise for 
the future. 

The early triumph of the independence 
movement in the Gold Coast has been due 
primarily to the energy and shrewdness of 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, whose character 
can be judged from his autobiography 
(Ghana, by Kwame Nkrumah, Nelson, 
21s.). Publication of this book, to which 
he has significantly given the new name of 
his country (on the principle of /’Etat, 
c’est moi?) has been timed to synchronize 
with the appearance of Ghana itself. It 
will be read with alarm by many Europeans, 
especially by those who are domiciled in 
Africa and are trying to retain effective 
control within multi-racial communities. 
But there is evidence in it of statesmanship 
and generosity—qualities which will be 
needed in full measure if Ghana is to 
succeed as a nation, and if African national- 
ism in general is to succeed. Dr. Nkrumah 
has great power for good or ill; we trust 
that he will use it wisely. 

At one time it seemed that the attain- 
ment of Ghana’s independence would be 


"|| marred by the kind of blood-letting which, 
} on a more terrible scale, marked the birth 
| of India and Pakistan (and which might 


occur again in those countries, if passions 
are inflamed over Kashmir). The Ashanti 
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and the Northern Territories had made it 
plain that they did not relish the prospect 
of coming under direct rule from Accra, 
while Dr. Nkrumah and his Party (the 
C.P.P.) insisted on a unitary state and 
were supported by a large majority in the 
General Election last year, which was 
fought specifically on this issue. 

A compromise was at length evolved 
which seems to have satisfied everyone. 
(Let us hope that appearances are not 
deceptive.) Under this Ghana becomes a 
constitutional hybrid, midway between 
a federation like the United States and a 
centralized, unitary state like Great Britain. 
It is divided into five. Regions, which will 
have limited power over such matters as 
Agriculture, Education, Housing and the 
Police. The Ghanese Parliament may, 
from time to time, give them further 
matters to discuss. The problem of the 
Chiefs has been solved by the creation of 
a House of Chiefs in each Region. This, 
like the House of Lords in Gilbert’s rhyme, 
will do “‘ nothing in particular,”’ but it will 
be empowered to give advice to a Minister, 
whether or not such advice is sought. 

Much credit must be given to the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, for 
this magnificent achievement. He has 
shown remarkable patience and skill in 
negotiation. Another man who deserves 
the highest praise is Sir Charles Arden- 
Clarke, Governor of the Gold Coast. He 
has been invited to serve as Ghana’s first 
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Governor-General — signal recognition 
from the country he has helped to create. 
He will no doubt receive equivalent recog- 
nition from his own country in the next 
Honours List. 

The granting of independence to Ghana, 
in spite of the undoubted risks involved, is 
in the best tradition of British overseas 
government. During the Cyprus debate in 
the U.N. General Assembly on February 
19, Mr. Gunewardene, representing Ceylon, 
said: 

I have great confidence in the wisdom of 
the United Kingdom, and I am not paying 
lip-service. Ceylon owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the United Kingdom. Ceylon 
is able to play her part in the international 
field largely due to the training she received 
from the United Kingdom. .. . 


He also said that self-determination was an 
accepted principle in all British territories, 
and it was no empty principle, since his 
own country, India, Pakistan and Burma 
had all been given their independence, 
Ghana was about to receive hers, and 
Nigeria would soon follow. 

When people in this country speak dis- 
paragingly of our Asian partners, they 
should remember these moving words. We 
have much to regret in our recent conduct, 
which some of our best friends have had to 
oppose. But we can also take pride in 
having been thought worthy, as a nation, 
of Mr. Gunewardene’s generous tribute. 


Chaos in Indonesia 


HAT independence is not in itself a 

passport to national well-being is 
shown all too clearly in the present state 
of Indonesia. The situation in this young 
Republic is now as bad as it has been at 
any time since the termination of Dutch 
rule. The Government of Mr. Sastro- 
amidjojo, which is based upon a crumb- 
ling and illogical coalition, is now faced 
by a double challenge, which it is trying 
blithely to ignore. 

Though reports are necessarily con- 
fused, it would seem that the greater part 
of Sumatra is now in the hands of military 
insurgents, who are demanding a purge of 


the Government. Trouble has broken 


-out again in Central Java and the South 


Moluccas, where order has never been 
completely restored since the 1950 Revolu- 
tion, are once again in arms against the 
Jakarta Government. 

But this is by no means the worst threat 
to the present regime, and to Parlia- 
mentary democracy, in Indonesia. Presi- 
dent Sukarno, who remains by far the 
most popular figure in the country, is 
obviously contemplating an alliance with 
the discontented Army leaders, to be 
followed by some kind of coup d’état and 
what he euphemistically terms ‘‘ guided 
democracy.”” (Dr. Nkrumah, by the 
way, remarks in the preface to his book 
that ‘Seven a system based on social 
justice and a democratic constitution may 
need backing up, during the period follow- 
ing independence, by emergency measures 
of a totalitarian kind.’’) So far Sukarno 
has been restrained by Dr. Hatta, who 
resigned as Vice-President in protest 
against the President’s views, but who 
now seems to be coming to the conclusion 
that drastic action is necessary, the present 
state of affairs having become intolerable. 

Dr. Sukarno’s thoughts are undoubtedly 
turning in a Marxist direction, and this 
would not unduly worry Mr. Sastro- 
amidjojo, who has flirted with the Com- 
munists before. But Dr. Hatta knows 
the dangers of Communism, and the 
Army is unlikely to stand for a Com- 
munist dictatorship. (The last Sastro- 
amidjojo Govermment fell because the 
Prime Minister insisted on appointing a 
Communist as Chief of Staff.) Whatever 
may be the outcome of the present 
ferment, the outlook for Parliamentary 
democracy in Indonesia is certainly not 
bright. The best that can be hoped for is 
that a strong, non-Communist regime will 
be established in the country. 


‘Day-to-Day Crisis in the Middle East 


T is almost impossible to comment 
this month on the Middle Eastern 
crisis, as the situation is changing from 
day to day. Last month we gave our 
views on both the Suez and the Israel- 
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Egypt frontier questions, and those views 
have not altered. Israel has a right to be 
given some guarantees before she con- 
sents to withdraw. The United Nations 
must take responsibility for Gaza and 
must ensure free use of the Gulf of Akaba 
for ships going to and from Israel. 
President Eisenhower must not make the 
mistake, which our own Government has 
made with such tragic consequences, of 


‘seeming to take sides in the Middle East. 


North Lewisham 


N the home front an important 

marginal by-election at North Lewis- 
ham has been won by the Labour Party— 
the first that any Government has lost to 
the Opposition since the war. The poll 
was high—over 70 per cent.—and in place 
of the Conservative majority of over 3,000 
in 1955, there was a Labour majority of 
over 1,000. This result certainly indicates 
that the departure of Sir Anthony Eden 
has not restored the Government’s popu- 
larity. The percentage swing, it is true, 
was rather less than at Melton Mowbray, 
but this was not surprising, since in a 
marginal seat there are comparatively few 
carefree abstainers—people who stay away 
from the poll simply because they take it 
for granted that their candidate will win. 
Several more by-elections are pending and 


' perhaps the most interesting of these will 


be at Newcastle North, where the Con- 
servative majority, though it ran into five 
figures at the last election, is not quite 
large enough for safety. 

A distinctive feature of the North 
Lewisham campaign was the intervention 
of an “ Independent Loyalist ’’ candidate, 
Miss Greene. Her programme, in so far 
as it was definable, consisted of a whimsical 
and romantic imperialism, with not a few 
traces of fascism. She polled nearly 1,500 
votes, and if this can be regarded as an 
average poll for a candidate of her ilk in 
every constituency, we must conclude that 
there are now about three-quarters of a 
million voters who are prepared to support 
such candidates. This is a very serious 
factor and deserves the careful and anxious 
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attention of all who are concerned in public 
life. Up to a point it must be taken to 
mean that many people share Miss 
Greene’s thoughts and feelings; but there 
is another possible explanation which is 
less discouraging. People may be so 
irritated and frustrated by the phoney war- 
fare in which the two major parties indulge 
that they register their protest by voting 
for an Independent candidate, whatever 
his or her views. In the Wednesbury by- 
election, which has been caused by the 
resignation of that stalwart Parliamen- 
tarian, Mr. Stanley Evans, another In- 
dependent has entered the lists, with a 
programme very different from Miss 
Greene’s, and a technique quite unlike that 
of any other candidate. He proposes to do 
no canvassing and to address no meetings. 
If he receives any considerable amount of 
support the life of all candidates may 
undergo a drastic and welcome change. 
Party managers may be able to recommend 
an entirely new approach to the electors, 
which will cost much less, both in money 
and effort,than the time-honoured methods 
which are still in use! 


Government Economies 


N the day that the Socialist victor at 

North Lewisham took his seat in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Thorneycroft 
administered a shock in his statement on 
the Civil Estimates. After a few ranging 
shots on the subject of Defence economies, 
he announced that the cost of welfare milk 
and school meals would be raised, and that 
the whole position of the National Health 
Service would be reviewed. 

Expenditure on this is now running at 
£690 million a year—nearly £300 million 
higher than the “ceiling” which Sir 
Stafford Cripps vainly tried to fix seven 
years ago. Of this, about £100 million 
comes from the various charges, and a 
further £40 million from the small share 
of the National Insurance contributions 
which is applied to the National Health 
Service. The remainder is met out of the 
Estimates, and, in Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
view, some action had to be taken which 
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would put the scheme on a firmer basis. 

Since the publication of the Guillebaud 
Report, any thought of large-scale econo- 
mies by internal reform, or of cutting down 
some part of the Service, have had to be 
abandoned. There were therefore only 
two courses open to the Chancellor in 
order to avoid a further burden on the 
revenue; he either had to impose further 
charges or he had to increase the weekly 
National Insurance contribution. Wisely, 
he decided to increase the contribution, so 
taxing people when they are well rather 
than when they are ill. 

This seems to be the only way out of the 
dilemma. The amount raised in revenue 
will not be great—another £40 million a 
year—and the Exchequer will still have to 
meet the greater part of the National 
Health Service costs; but even if the figure 
were completely negligible it would have a 
symbolic effect, and it would help to bring 
home to people exactly how much the 
National Health Service is costing the 
country. Inevitably there has been an out- 
cry from the Socialists, but this is likely to 
be concentrated more on welfare milk and 
school meals than on the N.H.S. con- 
tributions. Unless they can suggest a 
more satisfactory way of dealing with the 
problem they had better keep silent. 


The Rents Bill 


HE Government found it necessary to 

impose a guillotine for the Rents Bill, 
and at first sight this decision might have 
seemed to be justified. When a Bill of 
some eighteen clauses and six schedules 
has occupied a standing committee for 
eleven days, and only Clause II has been 
reached, even the most naive could be 
forgiven for suspecting that there had been 
some form of obstruction. On the other 


hand, as many Members pointed out during 
the debate, the guillotine is always, to some 
extent, a sign that the normal procedure of 
the House has broken down; and though 
this is the first occasion on which the 
guillotine has been used in this Parliament, 
the heavy overloading of the Parliamentary 


time-table, combined with its antique 
procedure, is making this unpleasant 
device more and more necessary. The fact 
that important, complicated and contro- 
versial legislation can be rushed through 
the House of Commons in this way 
illustrates the need for an effective Second 
Chamber. 

The Rents Bill will affect a vast number 
of people in a sphere which touches them 
most intimately—their homes. The only 
point on which there is general agreement 
is that some form of action must be taken 
to deal with the rigor mortis of private 
house ownership, caused by the Rent 
Restriction Acts, some of which have now 
been in force for nearly forty years. Under 
these Acts not only are rents kept down to 
an artificially low level, so that private 
landlords complain that they are com- 
pletely unable to do the necessary repairs, 
but in addition the tenant is given such 
security of tenure that it is almost impos- 
sible to remove him, however unsuitable 
he may be. 

In consequence, it has now become the 
prevailing practice for houses to be put up 
for sale as soon as they become vacant, 
though often it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a buyer. If none can 
be found, owners prefer to keep them 
vacant. In at least one town in this 
country there are now enough houses 
either empty and for sale, or which would 
be for sale if the owners thought they 
could find a buyer, to accommodate 
everyone in the most urgent category on 
the housing list. 

A further consequence is that, in many 
cases where these houses are rented, they 
are used in such an uneconomic way (e.g. 
two people in a very large house, who will 
not move into a smaller one, because they 
would have to pay a higher rent) that a 
large amount of housing space is wasted. 
We have in fact reached a point where 
there are enough houses in this country 
for all who want them (though some may 
not be of very good quality); but owing 
to the operation of the Rent Restriction 
Acts many people are still homeless. 

Both Parties have now produced their 
solutions to this deadlock. So far the 
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Socialist plan has only appeared in outline, 
but it foreshadows the “ municipalization ” 
of all rented property, which would revert 
at once to the local housing authorities 
and would presumably come under the 
same regulations that govern all other 
houses owned by such authorities. No 
further details of the plan have been dis- 
cussed, but even on this basis it is possible 
to make some provisional comment. 

The first and most obvious criticism is 
that the plan would involve an immense 
capital sum, and no indication has been 
given as to where the money would come 
from. The local authorities cannot be 
expected to bear this charge themselves, as 
they are already hard pressed financially, 
and if the national Exchequer relieves them 
of the burden it will itself have to raise the 
sum required. Merely to buy up the 
800,000 houses which are to be decon- 
trolled under the present Bill—and they 
are only a small percentage of the total 
number of houses rented—would involve 
the expenditure of between £1,500 and 
£2,000 million; and the sum required for 
all rented houses would of course be 
astronomical. 

But even supposing that this vast 
addition to the National Debt were 
feasible, the expenditure would not end 
there. A further huge sum would be 
required for repairs. These have in many 
cases been completely neglected for years, 
and this charge would certainly fall on the 
local authorities and could only be met 
from one source—the tenants themselves. 
Quite apart, therefore, from any increase in 
rent to cover the running of the houses, 
there would be a further increase to cover 
the cost of repairs. It is surely dishonest 
of the Labour Party to attack the present 
Bill on the ground that it will mean an 
increase in rents; an increase in rents is 
inevitable anyway, and the question is 
simply whether the private landlord or the 
local housing authority collects the money 
and does the work. 

There is one further objection to the 
Socialist scheme, which is perhaps the 
gravest of all. A complete monopoly 
would be created, and a monopoly of the 
very worst kind—one that would put the 
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people of this country at the mercy of the 
State. If a man fell foul of the local 
authority he could be held to ransom, for 
he would have nowhere else to go. Further- 
more, the temptation to use this power for 
political ends would be hard to resist. 
Local councillors would be tempted to 
win support just before an election by 
reducing rents; and if the State were 
responsible, the party in power might 
resort to the same expedient before a 
General Election. Already governments 
have got into the habit of reducing taxes 
for electoral purposes; it would be much 
worse if they were able to manipulate rents 
for political ends. 

We believe, therefore, that the Conserva- 
tive scheme is the better of the two, but it 
is not without its dangers. It involves the 
complete decontrol of all houses above a 
rateable value of £40 in London and £30 
elsewhere. The remainder will stay con- 
trolled, at least for the time being, but it 
will be possible for their rents to be raised. 
The tenants of these houses will have 
fifteen months’ security of tenure from the 
time the landlord gives them notice of his 
intention either to raise rents or to ask 
them to leave. (The notorious Clause IX, 
which originally prescribed a period of six 
months, has now been amended.) 

Clearly this scheme depends to a great 
extent on the intelligence and good sense 
of the private landlords. If they are all 
struck by collective madness, and if they 
put all the decontrolled houses on to the 
market together, or if they raise rents to 
fantastic heights, chaos will inevitably 
result, and it will then be up to the Govern- 
ment to reimpose controls at a higher level. 
But if the landlords recognize that the 
scheme is designed to allow them to charge 
a reasonable rent in negotiation with their 
tenants, then the few who are stupid 
enough to push rents to fantastic heights 
will find themselves without tenants and 
their houses yielding no return. 

We congratulate the Government on the 
courage which has been shown in introduc- 
ing this measure, and we hope that the 
experiment will not be compromised 
through political weakness under dema- 
gogic attack. 
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The Press and the Palace 


N the latest annual report of the Press 

Council appear some disturbing words: 
“The comment is sometimes heard from 
news editors that the (Buckingham Palace) 
Secretariat neither understands nor gives 
the news they want, or the necessary 
guidance on what is, or is not, likely to 
become news. The Council records this 
with regret, but it would be lacking in 
candour if it pretended that dealings 
between the Press and the Press Depart- 
ment in the Royal Household were always 
happy or harmonious.” 

Since this report was published, the 
Press Department of Buckingham Palace 
has again demonstrated its ineptitude. 
On February 8, the Baltimore Sun printed 
a piece of tittle-tattle suggesting that there 
was a “‘ rift’ between the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The following day 
it was repeated in other papers throughout 
the world. 

This insinuation:was presumably based 
on the fact that the Duke, after four 
months’ separation from the Queen, was 
spending a further ten days in Gibraltar 
carrying out minor engagements instead 
of flying to London to rejoin his family. 
A curt denial of the “ rift’ was all that 
journalists could obtain from the Palace. 
It is true that one British newspaper, the 
Daily Telegraph, published a reasoned 
explanation of the Duke’s Gibraltar visit; 
but this was not provided by the Bucking- 
ham Palace Press Office. For all the 
Palace cared, the world could draw its own 
conclusions about the authenticity of this 
latest Royal rumour. 

It is inconceivable that the Press Office 
of any Government Department or of any 
important industrial organization would 
behave with such ostrich-like folly. They 
would at once have telephoned newspaper 
proprietors, editors or columnists, 
explained how the rumour might have 
arisen, suggested the lines along which a 
correct interpretation of the facts might 
be presented, and, if necessary, added 
further guidance “ off the record.” Why 
did the Palace Press Office not do this? 
Why has it never done so? 
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The answer may be given briefly. Thd 
Palace regards all inquiries about thd 
Royal family as impertinent, if not down 
right vulgar. The journalist who tele} 
phones the Palace is greeted occasionally 
with politeness, never with enthusiasm} 
He is made to feel that such informatio 
as is given should be regarded as a privileg 
rather than a right. 

It may also be asked whether a Pres 
Office staffed entirely by courtiers withoug¢tly 
any form of journalistic experience igWat d 
likely to succeed in establishing harmo. 
nious relations between the Palace an 
Fleet Street. Commander Richard Col 
ville, the Press Secretary, may be a nava 
officer of courage and ability. In Flee! 
Street his name is rarely mentioned either 
with affection or respect. 

When he wrote to the Press Council to 
say that “‘ the Queen is entitled to expec 
that her family will attain the privacy a 
home which all other families are entitled 
to enjoy,” the Press Council replied with 
wisdom and moderation. While regretting 
odd instances of journalistic bad taste, it 
pointed out that “the private lives of 
public men and women, especially Royal 
persons, have always been the subject of 
a natural curiosity. That this is so is one 
of the consequences of fame or eminence 
or sincere national affection. Everything 
therefore that touches the Crown is of 
public interest and concern.” This is @ 
lesson which the Palace Press Office has 
yet to learn. It is hard to over-estimate 
the part played by newspapers during the 
present century in stimulating and streng- 
thening loyalty to the Crown. It would 
be deplorable if the Crown were to be 
deprived of such strength by the rigid and 
outdated prejudices of a handful of 
courtiers. 

So important is the maintenance of good 
relations between the Palace and the Press 
that the choice of a suitable link between 
the two demands the highest abilities. 
Perhaps these are not to be found in Flee! 
Street. Even less are they likely to be 
discovered among the junior ranks of the 
Services or in the cloistered ante-rooms 0 
the Court. 


HERE was a curiously apologetic air 

about the launching on the public, 
early in February, of Lord Alanbrooke’s 
j@war diaries, edited by Sir Arthur Bryant.* 
fit was not that there was the slightest 
doubt about the triumph either of the 
occasion or of the book. But both the 
author and the editor of the diaries, 
speaking to a large invited audience, were 
obviously anxious about the public reaction 
to the portrait of Sir Winston Churchill 
which emerges from the book. There was 
an unmistakable fear reflected in their 
words that because Lord Alanbrooke had 
frequently criticized Churchill’s failure to 
grasp the essentials of strategy in the 
gp conduct of the war, therefore he was not 
iteto be regarded as the great war leader he 
‘Bhas been supposed to have been; or 
alternatively that Lord Alanbrooke’s criti- 
cisms might be dismissed as impulsive 
and silly because Churchill’s reputation 
must remain sacrosanct. Put in another 
way, the fear was that either Sir Winston’s 
(reputation or Lord Alanbrooke’s was 
bound to suffer as a result of the publica- 
tion of the diaries. 

This fear is evident in many passages of 
Sir Arthur’s writing, as well as in what he 
.f and Lord Alanbrooke both said in public; 
and the fear is not groundless. Their 
defence, if it may so be put without 
prejudice, is to compensate for what is 
{§ detracted from Churchill’s reputation as a 
master of global strategy by insisting that 
his leadership was, in some other sense, 
sBthe sine qua non of victory. ‘*‘ He was 
irreplaceable and, therefore, indispens- 


ies. § able,’ says Sir Arthur Bryant in his 


Prelude. Lord Alanbrooke, in his Fore- 
word, quotes the following passage from 
his own diary about Churchill: 


He is quite the most wonderful man I 
have ever met, and it is a source of never- 
ending interest studying him and getting to 
realize that occasionally such human beings 
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HOW VITAL WAS 
CHURCHILL ? 


By HON. C. M. WOODHOUSE 


make their appearance on this earth— 
human beings who stand out head and 
shoulders above all others. 


At the launching of The Turn of the Tide 
Lord Alanbrooke was even more explicit 
and categorical. ‘*‘ Without Churchill,” he 
said, ‘‘ we should not have won the war.” 

There is no doubt about the sincerity of 
this view, but the evidence that Lord 
Alanbrooke consistently held it in his 
dealings with Churchill throughout the 
war is less marked in his diaries than the 
contrary view that the Prime Minister was 
an exasperating nuisance so far as the 
conduct of the war was concerned. The 
unfavourable comments on the Prime 
Minister will strike most readers more 
forcibly than the favourable ones, if only 
because they are less expected and familiar. 
But there is also another difference 
between them: whereas the former are 
general expressions of admiration for the 
tremendous personality of the man, the 
latter are related to specific events—events 
with which everyone who lived through 
the war is unforgettably acquainted—and 
the pattern of them is constantly the same. 
The difference can be seen in a glance at 
the index, under the entry “‘ Churchill.’ 
On the one side of the account falls a 
splendid list of manly virtues: vitality, 
courage, resilience in disaster, offensive 
spirit, persistence, imagination, optimism, 
magnanimity, kindness, and so on. On 
the reverse side of the account, apart from 
one or two counter-generalities such as 
impetuosity, appear the details of cam- 
paign after campaign which it seems that 
the Prime Minister’s advisers only narrowly 
prevented that impetuosity from wrecking. 

** Planned strategy,’ Lord Alanbrooke 
wrote (though not in his contemporary 
diary), ‘‘was not his strong card. He 


* The Turn of the Tide. 
Bryant. Collins. 30s. 


By Sir Arthur 


preferred to work by intuition and by 
impulse. . .. He was never good at looking 
at all the implications of any course he 
favoured. In fact, he frequently refused 
to look at them.’’ Lord Alanbrooke’s 
diary and his later recollections illustrate 
this judgment with many episodes. 

In 1940, when invasion of this country 
seemed imminent: 


There was no form of Combined Com- 
mand over the three Services. . . . There were 
far too many commanders. ... Had an 
invasion developed, I fear that Churchill 
would have attempted as Defence Minister 
to co-ordinate the action of these various 
Commands. This would have been wrong 
and highly perilous, with his impulsive 
nature and tendency to arrive at decisions 
through a process of intuition as opposed 
to “logical ’’ approach. 


In June, 1941, when Wavell was engaged 
in four simultaneous campaigns in the 
Middle East : 


To my horror he informed us that the 
present Libyan operation is intended to be 
a large-scale operation! How can we under- 
take offensive operations on two fronts in 
the Middle East when we have not got 
sufficient for one? 


In 1942, when the enemy’s expansion was 
at its geographical maximum, Churchill 
was canvassing schemes to land in France, 
French North Africa, Madagascar and 
Norway. “Why Norway?” asked the 
C.1.G.S. 


The only reason he ever gave was that 
Hitler had unrolled the map of Europe 
starting with Norway and he would start 
rolling it up again with Norway... . It had 
no strategic prospects of any kind and yet 
he insisted on returning to it. Heaven 
knows what we should have done in Norway 
had we landed there! 


Later in the same year, when the. Prime 
Minister offered him the command of the 
Middle East theatre, Lord Alanbrooke 
refused it without revealing the true 
reason, which was 


that, after working with the P.M. for close 
on nine months, I do feel at last that I can 
exercise a limited amount of control on 
some of his activities and that at last he is 
beginning to take my advice. 
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The gloss which he wrote in retrospect on 
that passage from his diary is longer and 
even more explicit. 

A careful study of The Turn of the Tide 
suggests that these, and others even more 
strongly expressed, were the typical experi- 
ences of Lord Alanbrooke, as C.I.G.S., in 
his dealings with the Prime Minister, and 
that his conclusion might be expressed in 
the words he used in retrospect of a 
meeting between the two of them and 
Mountbatten in May, 1942: 


This meeting with Winston was typical 
of many others when all difficulties were 
brushed aside, and many unpleasant realities, 
such as resources available, were scrupv- 
lously avoided. 


Yet Lord Alanbrooke resolutely refrains 
from reaching the damaging conclusion for 
which he presents so much evidence. 
Although he seems to have had his own 
work cut out to prevent the Prime Minister 
from losing the war single-handed, never- 
theless his considered view is that without 
Churchill the war could not have been 
won. He successfully paints the paradox 
of his own judgment (in language that 
belies Sir Arthur Bryant’s apologies for his 
literary deficiencies) when describing the 
Quebec Conference of August, 1943 ina 
contemporary passage which begins 
“Winston made matters almost impos- 
sible. .”’ and ends “‘.. . but I would not 
have missed the chance of working with 
him for anything on earth.’ More 
succinctly, the same view comes out in a 
passage from the diary written a few days 
after Lord Alanbrooke took up his post as 
C.I.G.S. in December, 1941: 


God knows where we should be without 
him, but God knows where we shall go 
with him! 


This then is the picture of the war-time 
Prime Minister that we are asked to accept: 
a man without whom the war could not 
be won, but whose efforts to direct the 
war personally could only have led to 
disaster if they were not kept under con- 
stant control. Though historical judgment 
may be premature, it must at least be 
asked whether the picture is not impossible 
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to accept. It is right to consider whether 
perhaps the first part of the judgment, if it 
is true, is true only because the second is 
false. 

In judging great men, the pendulum of 
opinion is: bound to swing many times past 
the point at which it will eventually settle 
in the history books. So far its swing has 
been all one way in Churchill’s case, and 
it was inevitable that Lord Alanbrooke 
and Sir Arthur Bryant should have 
appeared to give it a sharp push in the 
other direction because this was the only 
direction, in which it could move at all. It 
was also probably inevitable that, having 
set it in motion, they should try to hold it 
back from swinging too far. But there 
are many precautions to be observed in 
judging their success, or better perhaps, in 
suspending judgment on it. Among the 
reasons for caution stand first and fore- 
most the nature of the evidence and the 
nature of the book. 

The book is composed of three layers. 
In chronological order (which is also 
probably their order of importance), they 
are Lord Alanbrooke’s contemporary 
diary, kept for the benefit of his wife; a 
commentary on the diary written by Lord 
Alanbrooke ten years later; and Sir 
Arthur Bryant’s connecting narrative. 
The diary was written in the heat of the 
moment, by a man who was impatient on 
his own admission, and often very tired. 
Its judgments were often revised in retro- 
spect, sometimes a day after they were 
written. Moreover, what is here presented 
is incomplete, and that in two respects: 
there is a second volume to follow from 
Sir Arthur’s pen, carrying the story 
forward from September, 1943 where The 
Turn of the Tide leaves it; and the passages 
quoted are only a selection from a much 
larger whole, on which Sir Arthur has 
exercised scholarly and personal discretion. 

Closely connected with the reservations 
which the evidence imposes are those 
arising from the nature of the personalities 
concerned. Sir Arthur is an eminent 
writer of history, temperamentally attuned 
to the golden age of our rough island story 
and contentedly at home with the pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 
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Photo: Imperial War Museum. 


1941: LORD ALANBROOKE AND SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL STAND TOGETHER ON A SUSSEX BEACH. 


But whatever limitations Lord Alanbrooke 
found in Churchill’s grasp of the facts of 
war certainly apply a fortiori to his editor; 
and it has to be said that Sir Arthur’s way 
of smudging the detail in the interests of 
the grand design of his book is slapdash, 
occasionally ridiculous and once or twice 
misleading. (For instance, basing himself 
presumably on the official history’s account 
of the capture of the Eben Emael fortress 
in May, 1940 by “airborne forces,” he 
refers to a ‘‘ parachute descent on its roof,”’ 
thus obscuring—perhaps even falsifying— 
the truly remarkable innovation of this 
attack, which was the use of gliders for 
the purpose.) Quite apart from such 
inattention to detail, which also reveals 
itself in rather numerous misprints, it is 
not easy to accept Sir Arthur’s as the final 
judgment on his material. 

Lord Alanbrooke’s own personality is an 
even more significant factor. He parades 
his faults, which prove to be few and 
trivial. Perhaps the only one that matters 
in this context is that his field of vision, 
penetrating through the vision was, always 
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exactly coincided with the scope of his 
current appointment—and that scope was 
of course always necessarily narrower than 
that of the Prime Minister. First, the only 
thing that matters to the general is the fate 
of II Corps of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France; then it is the B.E.F. 
itself; then it is Southern Command in 
England; then it is Home Forces as a 
whole—in every case perfectly rightly. 
When he becomes C.I.G.S. the scope of his 
vision widens again, and when he becomes 
Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff it reaches 


its maximum extent. This is not to belittle - 


the soldier whom Sir Arthur Bryant puts 
into the same category as Marlborough 
and Wellington. That judgment is remark- 
able for two reasons. The first is that it is 
almost certainly correct—and yet Lord 
Alanbrooke is hardly known even to his 
fellow-countrymen. The second is that it 
rests almost entirely on the’ evidence 
supplied by himself, the most modest and 
retiring of men—and yet it is almost 
certainly correct. 

But Lord Alanbrooke’s character and 
outlook remain those of the professional 
expert in his field. And there are two 
things abqut professional experts which 
they can seldom know about themselves, 
but which statesmen can never cease to 
allow for. One is their fallibility even in 
matters of fact and calculation. They say 
something cannot be done, and nine times 
out of ten their judgment is right (or is 
never put to the test); but the tenth time 
they go on saying it right up to the moment 
when it is done. (Let us recall the experts 
who told us that this country’s economy 
could not survive the loss of Persian oil in 
1951, or the experts who told us that the 
Egyptians could not operate the Suez 
Canal. Let us not forget that some even 
said in June, 1940 that now it was only a 
matter of terms.) Let it also be said that 
there is no evidence that Lord Alanbrooke’s 
professional advice ever was mistaken. But 
in 1941 how was Churchill, not knowing as 
we now know that he had a Marlborough 
or a Wellington in his service, to know 
how infallible his judgment was except by 
testing it? 

This leads to the second point about 


professional experts, which is their general 
inarticulateness in propounding creative 
ideas. Lord Alanbrooke’s strategic mind 
was not barren; genius is not too strong 
a word for it. But how was Churchill to 
know that every possibility had been con- 
sidered before the single correct course was 
chosen, unless he canvassed every possi- 
bility himself? As a matter of fact, most 
of his ‘‘ possibilities ’’ had not been con- 
sidered because they were ‘“‘ impossi- 
bilities.”’ To imagine that because Churchill 
talked about half a dozen new campaigns 
in different theatres within as many days, 
and insisted that each of them should be 
exhaustively examined and debated with 
himself as their inexhaustible advocate, 
therefore he intended to carry them all out, 
unless he were stopped, is to misunder- 
stand the nature of the leadership by which 
a great statesman makes the best use of 
his professional experts. To say, as Sir 
Arthur does, that Churchill “‘ would never 
take No for an answer” is a picturesque 
misstatement, refuted by his own statement 
elsewhere that Churchill never over- 
ruled his professional advisers when they 
stood firm in their judgment against him. 
What he did, and had every right to do, 
was to test the firmness of their judgment 
to the uttermost limits of endurance, so 
that no conceivable possibility became 
recognized as an impossibility until it had 
been through the fire over and over again. 
That is not ignorance of strategy; it is 
leadership, and a peculiarly British kind of 
leadership—the kind that beat Hitler. 
What is surprising, in view of the damage 
the book’s sponsors feared it might do and 
of the apologies with which they presented 
it, is that on the main issue Lord Alan- 
brooke and Sir Winston did not really 
disagree at all. This was the strategy of 
the Mediterranean war and the “soft 
under-belly ” of Europe, which so many 
Americans attributed to sinister political 
motives on the part of the Prime Minister. 
It is now clear that the policy of attacking 
Southern Europe before Janding in the 
West commended itself to all the British 
war leaders as militarily imperative, and 
not merely to one of them as politically 
desirable (though it certainly was that too, 
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in order to forestall the Russians in 
Eastern Europe). It would not be so 
certain as it is that that policy was correct 
if Sir Winston had not insisted, with all his 
superlative and appalling powers of ad- 
vocacy, on the examination of half a dozen 
other policies as well. If he did so by 
goading his colleagues with outbursts of 
temper and cruel personal criticisms, then 
the issue of the argument when he gave 


way (and it was an issue of life or death) 
was the more certainly correct for the 
ordeal which preceded it. Few have 
refused to forgive him, and those few 
deserve no forgiveness themselves. The 
last word, quoted by Lord Portal at the 
launching of Sir Arthur’s book, rests with 
Sir Winston: ‘“ In war you do not have to 
be nice—you only have to be nght.” 
C. M. WoopHoUuse. 


PRIVILEGE 
OR PREROGATIVE 


By LESLIE HALE, M.P. 


“FT TOLD them,” said Byron in a state 

of most humorous exaltation, “‘ it was 
a most flagrant violation of the constitu- 
tion—that if such things were permitted it 
was the end of English freedom.” 
first speech had been described as “‘ the 
best by a lord since the Lord knows when ” 
and now he was spouting extracts from his 
third, in mock-heroic voice, for the delecta- 
tion of Tom Moore. It was the Irish poet 
who prosaically enquired, ‘‘ But what was 
this dreadful grievance?’ Dammed in 
spate, Byron pondered. ‘‘ Upon my soul, I 
forget’ he answered. Both grievance and 
speech are now forgotten. 

The story recalls the recent history of 
breaches of Parliamentary privilege. Who 
tecollects the grave stories of the Bread 
Rationing Traitors, the Strange Conduct 
of the Naive New Lady Member, the 
Mystery of the Co-op Cigarettes or the 
Question of the Uncivil Service Associa- 
tion. Are we getting too mealymouthed 
and too sensitive? 

“Humanity” Dick Martin, the Irish 
duellist (who, when Pitt, on patronage bent, 
enquired where he could be met with, 
replied “‘ Within pistol shot of the Treas- 
ury bench ”’) is deservedly remembered for 
his sponsorship of the first bill for the 
protection of animals and for his reason, 


His © 
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** Sir, a cow cannot carry a weapon.” He 
presents a singular example of extreme 
outspokenness in attack and acute sen- 
sitivity to criticism. Rising in the Irish 
House he noticed his intended victim’s 
sister sitting in the gallery. ‘* These 
Ponsonby’s,” he opened, “‘ are the curse of 
our country from the lily-livered scoundrel 
who lies skulking on the Government 
bench to the toothless old hag who sits 
grinning in the gallery.” Yet, when a 
printer underlined some of the less com- 
prehensible portions of a speech of his, he 
raised the cry of privilege. Summoned to 
the bar the printer vouched its accuracy. 
“Yes, maybe,” said Dick indignantly 
“but did I spake in italics? ”’ 

The precise origins of Parliamentary 
privilege are often indiscernible in the haze 
of antiquity, some arising, almost inevit- 
ably, from the extensive judicial functions 
of Parliament, others assumed by the 
Commons House in emulation of the 
Peers. Yet their maintenance is part of 
the warp and weft of history. Holinshed 
records a case of committal by the Com- 
mons of the sheriffs of London in 1543, 
for resistance to an order freeing a 
Member from arrest. In the next three 
centuries the power of committal was 
exercised about a thousand times. No 
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man was too powerful to escape censure. 
Finch, a former Speaker and then Keeper 
of the Great Seal, stood at the bar with 
his Seal resting on a stool beside him. 

In the first half of the 16th century 
the privilege of the Commons was the 
bulwark of our nascent liberties, and the 
story of those struggles is part of the 
cherished heritage of every Briton: but a 
few decades saw the Commons engaged in 
conflicts of contesting vanities with the 
Peers and the Courts, and, usually, in the 
wrong. The 18th century saw the privilege 
of Parliament constantly asserted in attacks 
upon the rights of the people and in 
derogation of human right. 

Privilege of Commons now primarily 
consists of freedom of speech, freedom of 
publication, freedom from arrest and 
freedom from contempt, and of the right, 
re-asserted in the Bill of Rights, to 
exclusive cognisance of matters arising 
within its walls. _The necessity for the 
right to speak freely and for reports of 
debates to be protected from legal process 
will hardly be doubted. Yet these are 
strictly limited rights. It is not generally 
known that any report of a debate is still 
a breach of privilege, the power to pro- 
hibit being exercised only in case of Secret 
Session. A Lord Abingdon, who having 
quarrelled with his attorney, conceived the 
plan of attacking him in a Parliamentary 
speech which he then widely circulated, 
found himself mulcted in damages, whilst 
poor Tom Creevey was criminally con- 
victed for a libel contained in a correction 
of a misreported speech. After the bitter 
and protracted struggle with the courts of 
law in Stockdale v. Hansard (in which, 
damages having been awarded for a libel 
contained in a Parliamentary report, the 
unfortunate Sheriffs found themselves 
threatened with committal by the House 
if they complied with the orders of the 
Court, and with committal by the Courts 
if they failed to comply); an Act of 
Parliament was passed providing full 
security. Privilege from arrest, once a 
popular reason for embarking on a 
political career, used to extend to Members’ 
servants and Members blatantly protected 
distinguished friends from imprisonment 
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by declaring them in their personal service. 
Today a member is protected only from 
arrest for debt, and for some technical 
contempts of court. Criminal process 
cannot be executed in the House during 
the hours of sitting. 

It is to the wider power of committal for 
contempt of the House that public opinion 
is now directed. Some such power, 
analogous to that of a court of law, is 
essential to enforce the attendance of 
necessary witnesses, to protect officers 
from molestation, to prevent victimization 
and to enforce compliance with orders of 
the House. Its full scope is still ill-defined. 
Quite recently a member raising a threat 
to terminate a financial agreement under 
which he acted as “ Parliamentary Sec- 
retary” to a body of employees found a 
minority of the Committee of Privileges of 
the view that the very existence of the 
agreement might be a breach of privilege. 
Nor are present powers of enforcement 
free from doubt. The right of imposing a 
fine seems to have been forfeited by disuse, 
and older punishments like the pillory, or 
ordering the offender to ride on a horse 
backwards with the tail in his hands, are 
scarcely likely to be reasserted. The 
House can order the imprisonment of the 
offender, either in the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms or in a prison, but only 
it seems to the end of the Parliamentary 
Session. In older cases orders have been 
given in a new session for the re-arrest of 
a prisoner who had failed to purge his 
contempt. The more normal punishment 
is to order the offender to be reprimanded 
by Mr. Speaker. 

Formerly the transgressor was ordered to 
kneel at the bar, but this practice was 
terminated by the recalcitrance of one 
who, refusing to do so, had to be com- 
mitted to Newgate, and by the impertin- 
ence of another who, rising to his feet 
ostentatiously, dusted his breeches and 
exclaimed that ‘‘ he had never been in so 
dirty a house before.” 

In one respect the procedure for raising 
questions of privilege may need recon- 
sideration. This is the provision, founded 
on no principle, but merely on_ the 
Parliamentary rule that only matters of 
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PRIVILEGE OR 


PREROGATIVE 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT BEING RECEIVED INTO CUSTODY AT THE TOWER BY LORD MOIRA. 


urgency have priority over Government 
business, which insists that such a case 
must be raised at the earliest possible 
moment. Usually the Member will seek 
the advice of Mr. Speaker, but often he 
may have no chance, even of prior con- 
sultation with friends. Time for reflection 
and consultation would preclude the 
raising of slight and frivolous matters. 
Subject to this, the procedure is in no way 
arbitrary or oppressive. A question being 
raised it is for Mr. Speaker to rule whether 
a prima facie breach has been shewn. If it 
has, then the Leader of the House will 
usually move that the matter be referred to 
the Committee of Privileges. Even at that 
stage a motion may be carried that no 
further action be taken, and, in the case 
of the Attorney-General for Northern 
Ireland, a telegraphic apology having been 
sent, I myself moved and the House 
carried a motion accepting the apology. 
The Committee of Privileges consists of 
ten members, all senior members, jealous 
both of the traditions of the House and 
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the liberties of the public. It may find that 
no breach has been proved, or can, and 
frequently does, recommend that, whilst a 
breach has occurred, no further action is 
necessary. It may summon witnesses, hear 
evidence and where a full apology is 
tendered, recommend its acceptance. The 
House of Commons is free to accept or 
reject its recommendations but it will not 
lightly ignore the advice of so distinguished 
a Committee. That which investigated the 
recent Junor case included the Leader of 
the House, the Leader of the Opposition, 
and Mr. Chuter Ede and Mr. Clement 
Davies. They are not the stuff of which 
dictators are made. 

Mr. Junor was not, perhaps, at his 
happiest in his explanation that his 
reference to “howls at Westminster ” 
referred to politicians generally rather 
than to Members, or that ‘‘ from John 
o’Groats to Ebbw Vale” was a literary 
rather than a political allusion. The 
recommendation that Mr. Junor be repri- 
manded was a unanimous one. The 
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House, in accordance with tradition, gave 
Mr. Junor an opportunity to attend and 
to explain. He attended, and made a brief 
and dignified apology, which was at once 
accepted. Such a procedure can hardly be 
called oppressive. Nevertheless it did not 
pass without some misgiving. 

Mr. Crossman warned the House about 
the dangers involved in the use of power. 
He recalled the case of Wilkes, but that of 
Sir Francis Burdett is more recent, and 
more in point. Burdett had attacked the 
pension to the Duke of Wellington, 
espoused the cause of Mary Ann Ciarke 
against the noble Duke of York, and his 
denunciation of the sale of places had been 
received in the Commons with such a 
hostile shout that “in surprise the very 
boats on the river lay upon their oars.” 
Early in 1810 he took up the cause of 
Gale Jones imprisoned in Newgate for a 
contempt of the Commons. Both inside 
and outside Parliament Burdett denounced 
the imprisonment as an invasion of ‘the 
liberties of the subject, an attack on King 
and people, an exaltation of privilege into 
prerogative and a contravention of Magna 
Carta. The motion that Sir Francis was 
himself guilty of a breach was long debated, 
Whitbread (attacked as “‘ a brewer of bad 
porter ’’) Grattan and Sheridan speaking in 
his support. Ultimately he was adjudged 
in contempt and ordered to be committed 
to the Tower, 

Burdett, at once regarded as a victim of 
oppression, became the popular hero of 
the hour. The Serjeant at Arms found 
Burdett’s house in Piccadilly surrounded 
by a mob engaged partly in cheering their 
hero and partly in smashing the windows 
and demolishing the homes of his 
opponents. Sir Francis, who politely 
declined the Serjeant’s invitation to 
““ go quietly’, held open court, receiving 
visits from all the distinguished Whigs, 
from the Sheriffs of London, and from 
Lord Cochrane, who brought a keg of 
gunpowder to reinforce the defences. The 
excitement spread through town and 
country, and even in distant Abergavenny 
the mover of the obnoxious motion, a 
banker, sustained a ruinous run on his 
bank. Finally, with the shops of the West 


End closed, the Riot Act read, the military 
called out, many people killed and injured 
in resulting tumults, the Serjeant at Arms 
made his entrance through an upper 
window. He found Sir Francis pictur- 
esquely engaged in translating Magna 
Carta to his young son, arrested him and 
took him to the Tower in a glass coach, 
under the escort of some squadrons of 
dragoons and two battalions of foot. 

Breaches of privilege now became very 
popular and John Cam Hobhouse, the 
friend of Byron, after being rejected by the 
electors in 1819, issued a_ broadside 
enquiring “what was to prevent the 
People from walking down to the House, 
pulling out the Members by the ears, 
locking up their doors and throwing the 
keys into the Thames.” His resultant 
short period of imprisonment assisted his 
return, a few weeks later, as member for 
Westminster and his later translation to 
“another place.” Could such things 
happen today? Probably not. But the 
vision of the Serjeant at Arms advancing 
up Fleet Street at the head of a posse of 
military police to arrest Mr. Junor, who 
would doubtless be found studying the 
Areopagitica or Mill On Liberty, is not one 
to enthuse a democrat. 

There are, in fact three views of the 
question, each of which is entitled to 
respect. Some say that contemptible 
attacks should be treated with contempt 
and that serious criticisms should receive 
thoughtful attention. 

The majority of Members believes that it 
is only by prompt action that further 
abuses are prevented. Whilst emphasizing 
their confidence in the integrity of the 
distinguished journalists in the gallery and 
the lobby, they call attention to recent 
conflicts with other sections of the Press, to 
the expulsion of Mr. Allighan and to the 
payment of a Member to betray the secret 
proceedings of party meetings. They 


refer to the increasing invasions of privacy 
and of the day when, if we are not careful, 
every Minister may have his own Crawfie. 
Some descry, over the Bahamas, a cloud 
no bigger than one man’s hand, menacing 
a future storm. 

The third point of view I believe to be 


PRIVILEGE OR PREROGATIVE 


correct. Parliament needs its sword of 
privilege, but should do its utmost to keep 
it sheathed. The Press is still a great 
palladium of our liberties, the unofficial 
fourth estate of the realm. And whilst 
Parliament, in secret and private party 
conclave, resolves on the re-armament of 
Germany, or the bombing of Suez, and 


enforces such decisions by a three-line 
Whip, the Press must preserve the fullest 
and most forthright powers of examination 
and criticism. If this be so, it is incumbent 
upon all zealously to help to preserve the 
liberties of both Press and Parliament. 


LESLIE HALE. 


EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL 


By DENYS SMITH 


IVILIZATIONS and Empires have 
decayed and vanished for many 
reasons, moral and political, economic 
and geographic. But none so far has owed 
its collapse to neglect of education. For 
one thing it was formerly not so essential 
to organized society. But in the 19th 
century democracy was recognized as 
impossible without literacy (“‘ educate your 
masters,’’ as Lord Sherbrooke said). In 
the 20th century the complex modern 
economy has been recognized as insepar- 
able from technical training. Luckily the 
one form of progress which has appeared 
constant since the Renaissance has been 
the quantity and quality of the educated. 
Education so far this century has just 
managed to keep pace with the needs of 
democratic industrialized society. But 
now in the United States, the greatest 
industrialized democracy of them all, the 
cry of alarm has been raised; a haunting 
fear is present that the educational 
springs may dry up, or be reduced to a 
trickle which can no longer nourish the 
industrial plant. 
Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, in a 
recent Senate speech, declared: 


I am even more concerned about the 
failure of education than I am about the 
possibility of an attack in the Middle East. 
If as many members of Congress could 
become as excited about what is happening 
in our educational structure as are excited 
over hearing Mr. Dulles in the caucus room 
of the Senate Office Building (where he was 


explaining the President’s Middle East plan) 
we should really be accomplishing some- 
thing. . . . I point out to every father and 
mother in the galleries and every member 
of this body, that if we have children who 
are very young we can rest assured that 
they will receive a worse education than 
those who are a little older. 


America’s national wealth is rising, and 
individual incomes growing more equal as 
they rise. But educational facilities, and 
the product of the educational structure, 
are declining. The intelligence needed to 
understand national and world events and 
vote correctly, the skills and talents 
needed to keep the industrial machine 
working or to apply modern farming 
techniques, the ability to man and service 
the complicated modern weapons, are all 
falling behind requirements. Falling edu- 
cational standards mean an increasingly 
steep descending spiral, for the men able 
to transmit knowledge become fewer. It 
is not only the crop but the seed which is 
low. Last year, for example, American 
universities turned out only 2,600 qualified 
new mathematics teachers and only 228 
new physics teachers. It is not surprising, 


’ therefore, to hear that last year 1,500 high 
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schools (there are about 80,000 in the 
United States) were forced to reduce the 
number of courses in science and mathe- 
matics. Over half the high schools offer 
no physics. About one-quarter offer 
neither physics nor chemistry. Even geo- 
metry is missing in 23 per cent. In the 
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year 1900, according to figures of the 
U.S. Office of Education, nearly 84 per 
cent. of all American high school students 
were taking some science courses. This 
has dropped to only 54 per cent. to-day. 
In mathematics the drop has been from 
86 to 55 per cent. The statistics for 
science and mathematics can be matched 
by those for the humanities. In 1900 
nearly three-quarters of all high school 
students were taking some foreign lan- 
guage. Today less than 22 per cent. are 
doing so. Thus at a time when the United 
States can no longer be isolationist, even 
if she wished to be, but is forced by cir- 
cumstances to be the leader of the free 
world, a smaller percentage of Americans 
possess a most necessary foundation for 
understanding the ideas and culture of her 
allies or potential enemies. 

University professors are constantly 
complaining that the students who come 
to them from the public high schools (that 
is to say, those where education is free; 
the private schools on the whole have a 
better record) are inadequately trained in 
history. A good many of them cannot 
even write correctly. ‘*‘ We have to have 
large staffs to teach elementary grammar 
and punctuation to college students,”’ said 
one university professor. 

What is the reason for this state of 
affairs? Most people blame it on the 
fact that school construction has not kept 
pace with school enrolments. Teachers’ 
salaries too low to attract the best people 
into the teaching profession is a close 
runner-up. The President’s special mes- 
sage on education approached the problem 
from the school construction end. There 
are over 32 million pupils in the public 
schools this year which have only enough 
class-room space for less than 30 million. 
So you have overcrowded class-rooms, 
split sessions of half-day schooling, exas- 
perating to parents and teachers alike, and 
emergency use of makeshift buildings. 
Eighty thousand new class-rooms are 
needed to correct this situation. Nearly as 
large a number of class-rooms need 
replacing. Every year 45,000 new class- 
rooms will be needed to meet increased 
numbers attending school. 


There are three main reasons why 
American school construction has lagged 
behind school attendance. No building 
was done during the economic depression 
of the early thirties. It had scarcely 
started again when the war came, making 
construction difficult because of shortages 
of materials and, to a lesser extent, of 
labour. Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, the authorities made a hopeless guess 
in their estimates of future population. 
Both before and immediately after the 
war they assumed that the rate of popula- 
tion increase would slow down and. then 
around 1970 begin to decline. So the 
number of children of school age would 
not increase. At the end of 1946 the 
Government statisticians decided that in 
1960 the population would reach 153 
million. It has just passed the 170 million 
mark. America’s young people have 
fooled the experts by marrying young and 
having large families. They earn good 
money from the start, feel secure in their 
jobs and in the nation’s future, so why not? 

Education in the United States is the 
responsibility of the States and local com- 
munities, not of the Federal Government. 
But the Federal Government now taxes so 
heavily, and leaves so few fields of taxation 
open to the States, that it is held only 
right that it should contribute to the cost 
of education, though nobody believes that 
it should control it. The main objective 
of the President’s school plan is to en- 
courage State and local authorities to 
build more schools. Once they have 
caught up with existing needs they should 
be able to take care of replacement and 
normal growth in school numbers. The 
Federal Government should, it is pro- 
posed, provide money for school building 
on condition that matching funds come 
from the State Governments. The idea is 
that Federal funds should supplement and 
not merely displace State and local funds. 
A similar proposal made last year to make 
up for present deficiencies during five 
years failed to pass mainly because it 
became entangled with the question of de- 
segregation. This year’s proposal is the 
same, but the time has been shortened to 
four years. 
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One strong argument in favour of the 
school bill is that it is necessary for 
national security. The cold war has 
become a battle for brain power. General 
Twining, the Air Force Chief of Staff 
said: ‘‘It is entirely possible that if we 
cannot get enough qualified men to operate 
and maintain the increasingly complex 
equipment of this jet-electronic-nuclear 
air age, the Air Force could be forced 
into a technological retreat.’ General 
LeMay, Commander of the Strategic Air 
Force said: ‘‘ I consider the lack of skilled 
manpower to be my most critical defici- 
ency.”’ Alan Dulles, head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency said: ‘‘In round 
numbers the Soviets will graduate about 
1,200,000 scientists in the ten years 1950- 
60, while the comparable United States 
figure will be about 900,000.” Victor 
Anfuso, a member of the House from New 
York, said: ‘* We can truly say that our 
national security and our prosperity in 
the future are being decided in to-day’s 
class-rooms in the schools and colleges. 
This is one battle which we cannot afford 
to lose.” 

There is an ironical contrast between 
the position in the United States and 
Russia. While established American order 
is threatened by too little education, the 
established Russian order is threatened too 
much. The Russians have discovered that 
you cannot educate chemists, engineers 
and scientists generally in a vacuum. If 
taught to use their minds in one sphere 
they are apt to use them in another. Hence 
the questioning ferment which has been 
evident behind the iron curtain since 
Stalin’s death, first so full of promise, 
then crushed with brutal repression. The 
position is something like that in Europe 
after the Congress of Vienna. Bryce’s 
comments on the great uprisings of 1848 
in his Holy Roman Empire are applicable 
to current events. Referring to the chal- 
lenge to dictatorial rule over 100 years 
ago, and its apparent failure, he wrote: 
“*It has made things seem possible, seem 
even for a moment accomplished, which 
had been till then mere visions. . . . By 
showing the governments how insecure 
were the foundations of arbitrary power, 
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it has made them less unwilling to accept 
change.” , 

The American and Russian political 
systems confront each with a different 
dilemma. Russia has the advantage of 
being able to direct people into any field 
of education it likes, whatever their indi- 
vidual preference. But a questioning 
scientific approach becomes dangerous to 
the regime’s stability. In America there 
is complete freedom to pick careers, but 
this very freedom of choice threatens 
American security. Admiral Carney and 
other witnesses who appeared last month 
(January) before the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, in connection with 
reports that the output of technicians in 
Russia to-day was twice that of the United 
States, gave one of the main reasons as 
that people were not free to choose their 
future in the Soviet Union. 

If anything is wrong the first American 
reaction is to spend more money on it. 
America is misunderstood abroad, so 
Congress is asked to vote more money for 
its information services and the Voice of 
America. Nobody considers that it may 
be due to America following the wrong 
policies. So if education is failing, spend 
more money on it. Few consider that it 
may be the nature of American education 
which is at fault. Americans spend 
$15,500 million a year on education, which 
is $2,000 less than they spend annually on 
new cars, less than they spend on drinks 
or cosmetics. It sounds shocking even 
when it is realized that adults of driving 
age or drinking age or cosmetics age are 
more numerous than children of school 
age. So it is perhaps not surprising that 
so many people approach the matter 
from the money end. Even Walter Lipp- 
mann, the most thoughtful of American 
commentators, does this. He asked in a 
recent article: ‘‘ Can we afford to support 
American Education? The answer is that 
we cannot afford not to support it. Do 
we have the money to support it? Well, 
in the past twenty-five years the national 
income has risen- $300,000 million while 
the amount we spend on education has 
increased by little more than $7,000 or 
$8,000 million.” 
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But even on a strictly cash basis, and 
taking into account the change in the 


value of the dollar, the decline in education ° 


has coincided with an increase in the 
amount of money spent per pupil. So 
more money cannot be the sole solution. 
There may be something wrong with 
educational methods. A number of 
possibilities come to mind. Progressive 
education, which began as an effort to 
get away from dry-as-dust teaching 
methods, has mistaken the means for the 
end. Interesting the pupil has become the 
chief objective, not educating him. Prac- 
tically none of the brilliant minds of today 
would be permitted to teach the subjects 
in which they are eminent because they 
have not studied the methods of teaching 
that subject. Registered teachers take 
more and more courses on how to teach 
their subject to the neglect of the subject 
itself. Then there is too much rigidity. 
The grades or classes are based on age. 
Closely connected with this is devotion to 


the so-called democratic principle that all 
must be treated alike, the dullards and the 
geniuses. The principle may have some 
merit, but the aim should surely be to 
raise the general intellectual standard of 
the population, not level it down. A well- 
known educational authority, Professor 
Arthur Bestor, of Illinois University, 
quoted an official of the U.S. Office of 
Education as saying on the subject of 
“exceptional children”’ and the ‘special 
provisions which should be made for 
them: ‘‘ Among them are the blind and 
the partially seeing, the deaf and hard of 
hearing, the speech-defective, the crippled, 
the delicate, the epileptic, the mentally 
deficient, the socially maladjusted and the 
extraordinarily gifted.” 

If the clever child comes at the end of 
this pathetic queue, no wonder there are 
not enough gifted adults in the United 
States. 

DENyYs SMITH. 


SCIENCE AMONG THE 
PENGUINS 


By FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


CIENTIFIC work in the Antarctic 

under the International Geophysical 
Year will be accompanied by interesting 
developments: in civil aviation, strategy 
and the ‘‘ balance of power.’’ To support 
this sweeping statement in a few words: a 
Canadian airline has announced plans for 
a new trans-south polar Great Circle 
Route, and leading Australians have com- 
mented on the fact that Australia’s main 
cities are now within bombing range of 
bases established in Antarctica under the 
auspices of the I.G.Y. 

Of course ‘‘ The Year ”’ was conceived 
for purely scientific purposes, and there 
can be no doubt that the close and system- 
atic exploration of Antarctica (both in the 
physical and scientific sense) will add 


greatly to many spheres of knowledge, 
among them some with possibly fairly 
early practical applications, meteorology, 
for example. As such the I.G.Y. attains 
the goal for which all true scientists have 
always aimed: full scientific co-operation 
between nations. 

As it turns out, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Chile and Argentina are 
apparently also using ‘“‘The Year” to 
establish themselves in strategic corners of 
Antarctic territories claimed by the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and 
Norway, so that they may benefit from the 
extension of new civil air routes across 
what is popularly called “‘ the bottom of 
the world ’’ and partly for purely military 
purposes. 
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We will consider the latter first. It 
would be of obvious advantage to the 
Soviet Union to possess a base in the 
Southern Hemisphere within striking 
distance of Australia. The I.G.Y. pre- 
sented her with the opportunity to secure 
a toe-hold in the Southern Continent, and 
already the Australians are looking 
askance at the Soviet research base 
established in the Australian Antarctic 
Territories. 

Mr. Richard Casey, Australia’s Minister 
for External Affairs, recently emphasized 
the importance of Antarctica to his 
country. Sir Douglas Mawson, the noted 
Australian explorer, has been rather more 
outspoken. He has, indeed, said that it is 
“* disturbing ’’ from a defence viewpoint 
for Australia to-see so many countries 
setting up scientific bases in the Far South 
under the International Geophysical Year. 
He did not stress the existence of the new 
Soviet base due south of the Dominion, or 
that Soviet aircraft there have the range to 
reach Australia’s main cities and return to 
base, but he did mention, in passing, that 
Australia could be bombed from Antarc- 
tica, and that the Dominion should 
herself build an airbase there by airlift 
from Hobart, Tasmania. Sir Douglas also 
asked if the countries that established 
themselves in the Far South during the 
I.G.Y. would evacuate their new bases 
there when “‘ The Year ”’ ended. 

There is no indication that the U.S.S.R. 
intends to remain in Antarctica. But 
Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, leader of 
the United States Operation Deep Freeze, 
a naval undertaking based on the Ross 
Sea in south polar territory claimed by 
New Zealand, has hinted that the present 
American south polar venture may prove 
to be other than a temporary one, and of 
course one cannot imagine the Soviet 
Union evacuating its south polar toe-hold 
if the United States consolidates its foot- 
hold there. 

The size of the American venture can be 
seen in the fifty flights Globemasters alone 
are to make across the South Pole this 
present Antarctic summer and the million 
gallons of fuel that Operation Deep Freeze 
will consume, The operation includes 
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some forty-eight long-range aircraft, 4,000 
naval personnel, and seven scientific bases, 
including one at the South Pole and one 
each in sectors of Antarctica officially 
claimed by New Zealand, Australia and 
the United Kingdom. 

We have seen how suddenly the Suez 
Canal can be closed to Western Powers. 
What would happen if the Panama Canal, 
which straddles territory not known for 
political stability, were to be menaced ? 

Shipping between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific would have to be re-routed around 
Cape Horn. The frozen Graham Land 
Peninsula, forming part of the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies, through which 
H.M. Government administers Britain’s 
Antarctic territories, streams away from 
the Antarctic Continent towards Cape 
Horn . . . which accounts for Argentina 
and Chile establishing between them 
twelve bases (manned by troops) in this 
British territory and the base the United 
States established there in January 1956. 

There is no question of these, or any 
other of the bases in the Far South, being 
essentially military. They are purely 
scientific, there is fraternization between 
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their members, with the Russians and 
Americans exchanging base representa- 
tives. But these scientific toe-holds under 
the International Geophysical Year, could 
be developed into air bases—witness the 
ease with which the United States estab- 
lished an airstrip at the South Pole last 
December. 

The U.S. airstrip on the Ross Sea (south 
of New Zealand) and those at the South 
Pole and at the U.S. outpost on the 
Weddell Sea, would allow the United 
States to fly military aircraft from New 
Zealand right across Antarctica to the 
vicinity of the south polar outposts 
flanking Cape Horn.’ No less could the 
Soviets’ incursion into the Antarctic under 
the I.G.Y. alter the balance of power in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Hardly is it surprising, therefore, that 
Commonwealth air force representatives 
have held a conference on the changing 


strategical implications arising from 
events in the Far South. 
* * * 
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Meanwhile activity in the Antarctic 
under the overall plan of the International 
Geophysical Year may soon be reflected in 
south polar equivalents of the new north 
polar Great Circle air routes. 

It was announced recently that Canadian 
Pacific Airlines is to extend its schedules to 
include a new Great Circle Route between 
South America and Australia—via the 
south polar regions. It was stated in Oslo 
last summer that Scandinavian Airlines 
were to make a proving flight between 
Copenhagen and Melbourne via the Far 
South; this announcement was promptly 
contradicted by S.A.S., but it might be 
worth recalling that similar announce- 
ments and denials preceded the first S.A.S. 
trans-north polar proving flight. 

Other reflections of this theme are the 
two 6,000-yard airstrips French engineers 
have constructed in the rugged Kerguelen 
Islands, in the Southern Ocean between 
Australia and South Africa. The present 
route from (say) Sydney to Cape Town is 
via India, the Malay Peninsula and 
Indonesia to Darwin, and then across 
Australia to Sydney, or by way of 
Mauritius and Darwin and, finally, Sydney. 
The route via the Kerguelens would be 
much shorter, barely 6,500 miles with only 
one stop—at the airfields, buildings and 
farm that the French are building there. 

A glance at the map will indicate that 
the shortest route between, for example, 
New Zealand and South America and 
India and South America is via the Far 
South. It is, in fact, not too much to say 
that we will shortly see the cities of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
linked by new longitudinal Great Circle 
air routes, thanks very largely to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and the surge 
of work it has occasioned in Antarctica. 

The Antarctic Continent covers an area 
the size of Europe, the Mediterranean 
Basin and the fringe of North Africa as far 
as Suez. It is ice-clad, the central ice cap 
rising to 10,000 feet; uninhabited; devoid 
of life; flanked by frozen sea. 

To operate air services across this 
remote wilderness would require emer- 
gency air strips and adequate meteoro- 
logical services. The I.G.Y. will con- 
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tribute considerably towards the provision 
of both. 

Just as the air bases built in the north 
polar regions by Canada and the United 
States for purely military purposes made 
possible the trans-north polar air routes 
between Europe and the west coast of 
North America, and Europe and Austral- 
asia, so the airfields constructed by the 
Americans in Antarctica will contribute 
towards trans-south polar air routes. 

The Commonwealth, too, has played a 
large part towards the fulfilment of new 
trans-Antarctic air routes. Since 1943 the 
United Kingdom has built up in the 
Antarctic a network of permanent weather 
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stations; these last twelve months have 
seen them extended to the ice cliffs of the 
Weddell Sea itself. Australia has for some 
years maintained meteorological stations 
in her Antarctic Territories. Now New 
Zealand and South Africa are entering the 
picture, and by the close of the present 
antarctic summer, with thirteen nations 
installed in Antarctica under the I.G.Y. 
there will be forty-seven semi-permanent 
meteorological stations there and probably 
as many automatic stations established by 
air-drop—not an adequacy for major 
trans-south polar air routes, but a basis 
for the operation of such routes. 

The scores of flights to be made by 
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aircraft of the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
and the Commonwealth during the 1.G.Y. 
will contribute greatly towards the develop- 
ment of south polar aviation. Already 
American reports speak of the discovery 
by Deep Freeze aircraft of snow-free areas 
of gravel that might serve as sites for air 
bases and the Americans have proved that 
south polar aviation is practical in winter 
no less than summer. No doubt the 
Russians have made similar discoveries. 

As for Commonwealth contributions, 
just as the British trans-Greenland expedi- 
tions of *tween-war years led to the 
establishment of present Arctic Great 
‘Circle routes, so the great trek which Dr. 
Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary are 
to make across Antarctica will blaze a 
trail that may, in the not too distant future, 
be followed by airliners. 


It took 200 years to penetrate the Arctic: 
to any extent, and only the development o* 
technology since the last war has made it 
possible to broach its natural wealth to 
any extent. It may well be that the 
Antarctic will prove beyond broaching, at 
least until automation and atomic energy 
have taken several more steps forward. 

Meanwhile, it is certain that within a 
few years important new Great Circle air 
routes will span the White Continent— 
thanks very largely to international co- 
operation under the International Geo- 
physical Year. These purely scientific 
undertakings will also, in all probability, 
see the competition between the East and 
the West (the Nato Powers and the Soviet 
Bloc) extended to the icy wilderness of the 
Far South. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, The National and English Review 


THE S.S.: ALIBI OF A NATION 


From Mr. W. K. Scudamore 


SIR, 

The clue to the question of Germany’s 
guilt, lies I suggest, in Belloc’s Path to 
Rome. Watching Germans drilling in 
some town on the way, Belloc remarks on 
the German’s sense of the dramatic—he is 
not content to do a thing, he must act the 
part. And, like an amateur “ham,” he 
tends to overdo it. Thus, when a German 
is kindly his kindliness, to an Englishman, 
is apt to be smothering. Over-acted, 
firmness becomes brutality. To us, whose 
tendency is rather to under-act, this is 
incomprehensible. 

There may, of course, be some genetic 
_ strain towards this self-dramatization in 

the Teuton—though I am very doubtful of 
any talk of permanent national characters, 
unless it is clearly understood that such 
phrases are clumsy average statements, not 


scientific facts. I am inclined to think this 
tendency is rather due to that inferiority 
complex which is often felt by individuals 
(and, presumably, groups) in contact with 
a civilization or culture to which they are 
not fully. acclimatized. Western culture is 
a late import to the Prussian. Any new- 
comer to any social circle, in fact, is apt to 
overdo it. The growing lad will be more 
“* sporty ’’ than the natural-born “ hearty ”’; 
the new-made knight is proverbially 
haughty. Extravagance of behaviour was 
not uncommon among ourselves in the 
Elizabethan new world—Raleigh, Stukeley, 
for example. Germany, as a whole, does 
seem to be going through that stage. One 
can only hope that those Germans who are 
will grow out of it. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. K. SCUDAMORE. 
3 Maurice Road, 
Seaford, Sussex. 
February 2, 1957. 
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“A WONDERFUL PIECE OF 
WORLD” 


Impressions of a first visit to Venice 


By OLIVER VAN OSS 
(With sketches by the author) 


ET me state at once that Venice is all 

that it should be and a great deal 
besides. It is unique and magical and 
one of the few treats in this life which 
proves immensely better than the expecta- 
tion. Mrs. Cox, the antique dealer, says 
—et. 88—that when she first saw Venice, 
70 years ago, as the gondola left that 
station and turned into the Grand Canal, 
she burst into tears. I see what she meant. 
The continuous excitement of seeing so 
much that was so familiar, so deceptively 
familiar, shown to be so proud a reality, 
made me quite idiotic during the first ten 
hours. ‘‘ It can’t be true ’’ was, I suppose, 
my basic reaction. Yet it is true, and I 
will not retell the oft-told tale here, but 
confine myself to merely personal im- 
pressions. 


How difficult it is to know where to 
begin! I suppose one’s strongest first 
impression is one of size. Coming through 
the colonnade into the Piazza one is 
flabbergasted by the sheer weight of the 
Campanile, the overwhelming pomp and 
splendour of the buildings, the ripple and 
flutter of all the pennants and pigeons 
acting as a sort of flute and string accom- 


paniment above the solider ground swell, - 


the ceaseless wave-like surge of strolling 
human beings. In a subtle way the 
absence of wheels, the fact that everything 
is reduced to the age-old speeds of 
humanity, dignifies the human achieve- 
ment here as unmistakably as do the 
buildings. When one turns suddenly into 
the Piazzetta one has on one side the 
Doges’ Palace—I suppose the best-known 
building in the world; not the best, just 
the best known, in the same way that the 
Mona Lisa is the best known of all 
pictures—and on the other the Libreria, 


which Palladio said was the richest and 
most beautiful building in the world, 
ancient or modern. One remains for the 
moment unimpressed by either, for all is a 
dazzle and ripple of light and sky. One 
has returned to the water, to Venice’s 
cardinal ingredient. In the warm colours 
of late afternoon the wide stretch leading 
across to San Giorgio is as restlessly full of 
movement as the Piazza itself. The method 
of rowing standing up—almost too 
operettish in the gondoliers—is easy and 
convincing in the men and boys moving 
barges, sloops, vegetables, furniture and 
garbage about the lagoon, and adds a 
grace to the grubbiest occupation. 


Of course, the city is a tripper trap, but 
then it has been for 300 years and more— 
and it does trap, ensnare and captivate 
rather than prostrate itself basely. The 
photographers, postcard-sellers, black- 
spectacleers and others are not too 
insistent—the gondoliers only slightly 
more so. The shops are full of hideous 
souvenirs, but there are pretty things as 
well, chiefly lace and linens, made by the 
delicate fingers of women in a land full of 
unemployed. I remember that our wholly 
delightful Pavese maids at home had 
objected to washing up, as it spoilt their 
fingers for this sort of work. Only the 
glass-blowers are a bore, and they soon 
swoop away towards a likelier prey. 


Saint Mark’s. All glowing with the 
infinitely varied reflections of gold mosaic. 
Dark, aromatic and Eastern. A hollow 
booming of age-old incantations. As at 
Chartres, only less austerely, the feeling 
that here is an ancient holiness, old 
sorceries imperious and potent, not a 
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source of comfort or quiet, but a power to 
be propitiated. 

In an unexpected flash I was aware, with 
absolute certainty—that for all the excite- 
ment of Romanesque and Byzantine, for 
all the loveliness of the classic south, I 
myself am, irretrievably, a creature of the 
Gothic north. Chartres and Bourges are 
the supreme achievements for me. But 
that is no reason for remaining north of 
Italy for very long at a time. 


The passionate interest all Italians feel 
in their fellows enlivens every journey by 
vaporetto, journeys which, for a few 
pennies, unroll before one an endlessly 
changing series of magnificent views. It is 
one of the only enjoyable alternatives for 
getting about—the other being to walk. 
A judicious combination of the two is 
ideal. Choose your objective (say the 
Gesu or the Scuola di San Rocco) and plan 
to walk there from such and such a stop 
and to return from that other one. The 
walk is exhausting, as a walk through a 
picture gallery is exhausting, but endlessly 
surprising. It doesn’t seem to make much 
sense geographically, but one gets there 
soon enough. On the way innumerable 
side canals give a glimpse of a church 
tower or just a bridge, with a slanting 
baroque coat of arms, placed with con- 
fident and economical grace. In tiny 
workshops exquisite wood-carving is being 
done by a man and his apprentice, 
rococo frames and looking-glasses on their 
way to Fortnum’s, John Lewis and Beau- 
champ Place. How many middlemen get 
a rake off on the way ?—the stuff is cheap 
enough here. Lace and woodwork and 
glass—in over-populated Venetia labour is 
cheap and the old methods survive. One 
realizes the immense tradition of crafts- 
manship which richer and more highly 
industrial countries have lost for ever. 
One could no longer find an Englishman 
capable of such elaborate work — 
Americans would not believe it is “‘ hand- 
made.” 


The Salute is infinitely complicated. 
Light yet rich, soaring yet magnificently 
stable. Few buildings have ever been 


placed with a more consummate sense of 
dominance in a composition. From any 
angle—from the Accademia, from the 
Molo, from the Schiavoni or from the 
Lagoon, it seems so inevitable that one 
wonders how Venice made sense without 
it. In its firm insistence on the circle and 
the square it has a quiet mathematical 
beauty beneath its richness, and is a reli- 
gious building as well as a civic ornament, 
a place for thoughts as well as an osten- 
tatious payment for favours received. 


The lagoon gives one an impression of 
vast horizons such as one gets, I imagine, 
on the Steppes or the Pampas. It is not a 
result of mere flatness—for Holland does 
not engender it. It is something to do 
with the blink of light and with the fact 
that water merges imperceptibly into sky. 
We made the two-hour journey to 
Chioggia. The boat—like an inter-village 
bus in England—seemed to have all the 
time in the world and everybody knew 
everybody. Now and then a barge-load 
of vegetables or a fishing boat with almost 
shockingly picturesque sails would loom 
up lazily, as to the rhythm of an unheard 
Barcarolle, then slip down to the horizon 
again, driven on by its upright-standing 
oarsmen. Thin, irregular poles stood out 
of the water, a net draped casually 
between, offering innumerable possibilities 
for ‘‘ Japanese’’ photographs. What a 
series of ‘‘ hundred views ’’ Hokusai would 
have made of the lagoon! Sometimes 
gaunt cliff-like buildings stood sheer out 
of the water, damp and forbidding. These 
were monasteries, prisons, fever hospitals, 
lunatic asylums. The word “‘ isolation ” 
so literally displayed has a frightening 
quality. In the distance we saw the 
towering modern hotels of the Lido. Not 
my sort of place, I feel. ‘* Here the visitor ” 
—says a brochure tactfully left on my 
dressing table—‘‘ will see more fashionable 
bathers than at any other resort.’’ It is a 
sombre thought. However, the pamphlet 
ends more cheerfully, illumined by that 
secret genius for misprints which preserves 
such documents from complete inanity: 
“For the visitor who does not wish to 
bathe there is an excellent Golf Course 
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(18 Moles).”” I like to think of them, 
burrowing away for all they are worth, 
unaware that they have been honoured, 
by the club, with a unique ‘‘ Local Rule.” 
No—the visit to the Lido must wait until 
next time—or possibly the time after. 
Meanwhile the steamboat—dealing with 
a much humbler public, throbs on its way 
to Alberoni, Malamocco, Pellestrina and 
Chioggia. The little villages bob up very 
much as the boats did. The arrival of the 
steamer is the event of the afternoon and 


no one can afford to miss it. The tall 
palladian west ends of the churches face 
the quay and retain their imposing si..ture 
above the cottages. One—I forget which 
—is agreeably octagonal and tower-of-the- 
windsish—it was a conceit they loved to 
play with. 

Chioggia itself is large, smelly, attrac- 
tive, with one very broad main street and 
innumerable mephitic alleyways and 
canals. One should explore it more 
thoroughly—and also the bathing possi- 
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bilities of Sottomarina out on the Adriatic. 
A bridge near the harbour was a peculiarly 
perfect variant of the standard Venetian 
design (three sides of a hexagon)—two 
lions at the base and the steps rising in 
pairs. the proportions exquisitely right. 
I wish I had photographed it more care- 
fully, as it is the supreme instance of its 
type. Fifty years ago the normal approach 
to Venice was by train to Chioggia and 
then in by boat. We now sampled the 
advantages of this—that nearer-and- 
nearer feeling which every yachtsman 
knows as he approaches port, after how- 
ever short an absence. Then the final 
swing round the end of the Giudecca and 
the whole fabulous city displaying before 
one in the evening light. For those who 
cannot face four hours steam-boating, the 
trip to the Lido must be worth it for the 
return journey’s sake alone. 


Where does one eat in Venice—when 
free from mezza-pensione? The answer is, 
away from the centre—in the smaller 
places bulging on to the pavements. If 
saving currency avoid scampi, if hard up, 


concentrate on omelette, insalata verde, — 


cheese, all of them very cheap. Our 
favourite haunt was near the north door of 
the Frari church, six small tables outside a 
smallroom. Excellent food, controlled by 
a masterly female of the precise standard 
Tintoretto features, as my companion 
pointed out. A nice waiter, too. But then 
nearly all Italian waiters, housemaids, etc., 
are nice—as we discovered long ago at 
home. The truth is that the Italians do 
not feel (as the French and English do) 
that there is anything debasing about 
personal service. They will join in any 
fun that is going on and at the same time 
take a pride in serving you well—and in 
accepting your tip. Dealings with Italian 
servants are enjoyable—even occasional 
rows—because in spite of economic 
differences they remain dealings between 
equal human beings. 


The gondola tour of little canals is nearly 
delightful, but too highly commercialized. 
I suppose it is worth doing once, yet one 
wins few surprises, and cannot linger over 


them as one can when on foot. Though 
it was early in the year, there were smells 
and effluents which were near the limit of 
what I can take, and I hated our gondolier, 
who kept threatening to act in character 
and burst into song. The gondolas are 
curiously cock-eyed—as if warped—so as 
to counteract the fact that the gondolier 
stands poised excentrically. An English 
grandee arrived at our hotel and we 
envied him his private gondola, a discreetly 
magnificent affair, relieved by an added bit 
of glittering brasswork and the gondolier’s 
enormous scarlet sash. But we did not 
grudge it him; as the only Knight of the 
Garter to have won the Diamond Sculls he 
is worthy of any aqueous splendours that 
Venice can offer. 
Torcello is an expedition not to be 
missed. To begin with, one circles right 
round the Giudecca, past the Redentore, 
with refreshingly unfamiliar views back at 
all the by now familiar silhouettes, then 
winding in past the station and out to the 
Fondamente Nuove, where the boats start 


out towards the Cimitero. We wondered’ 


if people were buried by gondola, just as 
they move house and do everything else 
by gondola. Of course they are—as we 
rounded a corner there was an elaborate 
hearse moored outside the church. We 
swung away towards Murano. The glass- 
blowing industry is a bore. Many of the 
things made are beautiful—many more are 
hideous. That is the norm of human 
experience. But one is victimized beyond 
the normal that even tourists can accept. 
As one leaves the boat one is corralled off 
by scouts and shepherded down alleyways 
towards the furnaces—then again there is 
no way out except through the upstairs 
showrooms, where all the force of silent 


‘contempt is mobilized against any who 


seek an inexpensive purchase with which 
to buy their freedom. We resolutely 
refused, but downstairs bought from a 
furnace boy two little glass horses such as 
we had seen made on the spot, with 
pincers and a deft twist of still fluid 
material. Set free again, we ferried over 
to the lighthouse-cum-café, where we hung 
about for the next boat and talked to the 
waiter—a boy from Trieste with pro- 
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nouncedly Slav features, due to join his 
brother in Canada, where glass-blowers 
are said to be in demand. An attractive 
chap, happy to practise his English, and 
knowing his trade. I said I believed Eng- 
lish glass had more lead in it (it always 
used to have, anyway, hence its unrivalled 
colour when cut), and he said it had and 
was thus much more difficult to blow than 
Italian. Then on, with that “‘ out into the 
open sea ”’ feeling one associates with the 
lagoon. Burano looked a pretty place as 
we curled into it and a tiny island with a 
cloister and a clump of cypresses (called, I 
think, San Francesco del Deserto) was 
asking to be visited by yacht and superla- 
tively photographed. We had approached 
from a sort of canal lined with detached 
but similar little houses of vaguely 18th 
century aspect. They looked immensely 
desirable in the sunlight. Then away to 
Torcello. Here was another of our 
grandes surprises. Torcello was so green 
—hazel bushes, acacia, whole hedges of 
lovely lush greenery suddenly, like a 
draught of water to a thirsty man. One 
had not registered that Venice as well as 
being wheelless is very nearly treeless too. 
As with most good things, meals and 
music, as well as architecture and travel, 
the approach to the heart and essence was 
delayed. We sauntered down a long tow- 
path, enraptured with this sudden return 
to the countryside. In the midst of 
orchards and fruit bushes rose a shabby 
but unmistakably Venetian farmhouse, a 
decayed Gothic air about it, a fragmentary 
14th century palazzo with those almost 
oriental Gothic windows. It reminded me 
of the sumptuous pavilion with twisted 
chimneys, standing in a bumpy Gloucester- 
shire field, all that is left of the mansion 
built by some vanished Jacobean parvenu. 
If one had to live out of England for 
scandalous reasons, on little money, this 
is the sort of hideout one would choose. 
The ditches were bridged with miniature 
replicas of Venice’s bridges, and, suddenly, 
we were in the place itself. Although 
there are less than twenty houses, it is 
unmistakably a city. An _ octagonal 
church surrounded by a cloisterlike arcade 
~—early 11th century. A Byzantine cathe- 


BURANO. 


dral (7th to 9th century) of great beauty 
and simplicity, with splendid mosaics such 
as one sees in Greece—the interior calm 
and cool and marble and withdrawn— 
nearer to Vézelay in feeling than anything 
we had seen in Italy. The outside windows 
had stone slabs for shutters—all this and 
the campanile and the little museo, 
standing quietly but far from insignificant 
amidst fields and long grass and fruit trees. 
The hotel restaurant is swell—but ex- 
tremely attractive—we had a good simple 
meal for rather little, and relaxed in deck 
chairs in the orchard through the after- 
noon, watching the antics of a party of 
German tourists. They were arriving in 
densely packed motor-boat-loads as we 
left. Always get to Torcello early enough 
or late enough to miss the invading hordes. 


In spite of their thousands, the tourists 
do not succeed in swamping Venice. This 
may be because they are of all nationalities. 
The Germans easily the most ruthless and 
all-pervading, the Americans the smartest 
and yet most ingenuous. Everyone 


_ instinctively distrusts his fellow-country- 


men abroad, and is blind to their romantic 
pathos. Watch two Frenchmen meet in 
an English garden in June; they will circle 
round each other restlessly, a snarl never 
very far away. ‘“‘Dr. Livingstone I 
presume ”’ was not only a silly remark—it 
was a unique remark. How greatly a 
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smattering of languages adds to one’s 
enjoyment in a crowd! The Dutch are 
peculiarly confident that no one can under- 
stand their hideous tongue. Yet they are 
delightful travellers—liberal, cultured and 
with no arriére-pensée of conquest. I 
enjoyed the elderly ladies of 60, discussing 
all the excitements with the freshness of 16, 
yet anxiously suspicious that they had been 
charged too much for the vaporetto ticket. 
I enjoyed the immensely solid couple 
(aged 65) in the hotel. There they sat in 
massive black, relentlessly plain. They 
looked like two petits bourgeois in a paint- 
ing by Douanier Rousseau; they looked 
like the housemaid’s parents in 1905. Yet 
they were touring Italy in their Packard 
and I don’t think those shrewd little eyes 
missed much. Perhaps they felt a little 
out of things in the hotel lounge, and I 
involuntarily beamed at them as they rose 
to go to bed. They bowed and politely 
said ‘“‘Good night’? as they passed. 
** Wel-te-rusten”’ 1 answered instinctively 
—I don’t suppose I had used the words for 
thirty-five years and if you had asked me 
the Dutch for ‘‘ Good night,” I would not 
have answered that. Memory works in a 
curiously irresponsible way. They stood 
still, médusés, and then looked radiantly 
pleased. Silly that one should feel vain 
about remembering one of one’s native 
tongues, but I felt flattered by their 
amazement. We had a good old gossip, 
and I like to feel that the incident figures 
in the evening conversation round the tea- 
tray in Twente or wherever they came 
from, as it does in this journal. 


(Overheard in the lounge.) 

**T did enjoy those pictures by Titian, 
darling.” 

“* Tintoretto, dear.” 

“Sorry, darling, I thought they were 
Titian.” 

** No, dear, Tintoretto.”’ 

Long pause, broken only by the scratch 
scratch of pens writing home: 

then: ‘“‘How do you spell 
darling? ”’ 

** Tintoretto, dear.”’ 

I could see no way out of the impasse. 


Titian, 


It is sad to think that very old ladies 
remember the interior of our hotel stili 
furnished with rickety and worm-eaten 
painted 18th century furniture, on which 
the present Munich-Lombardesque is no 
improvement, though much more comfort- 
able. The only other drawback to the 
hotel is the television in the lounge. There 
is a discreet rush among visitors to get the 
best seats after dinner. The Italians love 
it for its own sake, because it is new, 
gadgety and expensive, and because they 
love all noise. Just now they loved it 
more than ever because the round-Italy 
bicycle race was on. (It was to dog us for 
days.) I don’t think horses have anything 
on bicycles for boredom when raced. 
Night after night the same exhausted 
figures, the same laurel garlands and grins, 
the same street urchins turning for a 
moment from the contemplation of their 
heroes to face the cameras, their one 
chance, in a lifetime of toil, of reaching 
out a finger to touch the bigger world 
outside. As this programme became due, 
the lounge became mysteriously and 
silently full. The barman deserted his bar, 
the lift-boy his lift, the service in the 
dining-room became slower. In_ the 
midst of this democratic affluent the 
proprietor himself stood beaming. I 
suppose there is a lot of betting and daily 
forecasting involved. They none of them 
looked particularly disappointed at the 
end of each performance, just sated and 
stilled, like devotees returning from a 
mystery. 


A recurring theme in one’s impressions 
is of civic megalomania. The Palazzo 
Ducale and the Scuola di San Rocco are 
instances of this. It is inevitable that one 
of them should contain the largest oil 
painting in the world (72 x 22 feet, as 
the guide-book trumpets). But I do not 
mean to be facetious. The overall effect 
of splendour is bewildering and intoxi- 
cating. The deep gold carving of every 
ceiling—the covering of every niche with 
paintings—many of which, out of their 
context, would illumine the wall of any 
national gallery—above all, the grandiose 
scale on which the whole is planned—all 
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this is paranoiac and overwhelming, a 
paean of praise in honour of riches and 
power. The Scuola is, after all, merely 
the headquarters of a powerful con- 
fraternity—as you might say an influential 
citycompany. The titan scale of the piano 
nobile makes one enjoy more keenly its 
little council chamber—with just enough 
room for a table and twelve chairs, so 
that it looks like a ship’s cabin. I suspect 
that the immense richness of so much 
helps tip our own preferences towards the 
light graces of the Rococo and to Tiepolo, 
its greatest representative. 


The re-discovery of Tiepolo is one of the 
most stimulating artistic experiences. The 
demonstration that balance need not mean 
repose, that light colours can combine to 
a rich effect, is breathtaking. In the 
Accademia are two fragments from 
pendentives—immensely vivid and per- 
sonal among so much that is nobly 
ponderous. The ceilings at Ca Rezzonico 
and the Gesuati are perhaps the final 
revelation, but everything we saw of his— 
and we missed much—has a quality of 
confident virtuosity and grace, so that we 
plan a “ Tiepolo Tour” (Wiirzburg— 
Madrid—Udine—Este— Milan— Verolan- 
nuova, but ever recentred on Venice), and 
meanwhile are preparing our mind’s eye 
with books of reproductions. Ca Rezzo- 
nico was our favourite museum even 
without Tiepolo. One of the vaster 
palaces, with its velvet wall hangings and 
much of its furniture still in situ, it gives 
one a chance of breathing the grand opera 
of Venetian life as it was lived. From the 
windows of the main rooms one looks out 
on to the grand sweep of the Canal. 
From upstairs, from the delightful period 
bedrooms, one gets a glimpse of side 
canals, unknown churches and back gar- 
dens. And then, of course, we were 
prejudiced by the ceramic collection on 
the top floor. Venetian 18th century 
furniture has a final twist of fantasy to it, 
just pausing on the last threshold into 
shapelessness. There was one console 
table of carved mahogany with which some 
fine famille verte vases had been embroiled 
at curious angles, embedded in the whole 
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paraphernalia of negroes, rocailles, chains, 
palms, etc., which did seem to have 
toppled into nonsense agreeably enough. 

The smaller antique shops are good, 
cheap and reasonably knowledgeable 
about the local stuff. Some goodish 
earthenware, any amount of the looking 
glasses and frames we had seen made a 
few alleys away. One large blue and white 
dish marked Kiinersberg I would have 
bought if it had not been broken, for it is 
a “‘ document.” It will still be there next 
time! Other kinds of shops vary. Book- 
shops are dear, linen and lace cheap. 
Wonderfully fine petit point of super 
Rue-de-la-Paix quality and price. Jewel- 
lers mostly very boring, but some good 
ones—zyrcons, turquoise, etc.—cheap too. 
Superlative shirtmakers, very Charvets. 
Endless camera shops. Most shop people 
only too ready for a nice talk, amusing, 
mocking, suddenly closing in for an 
attempted kill. All the southern and 
eastern pleasure in commerce. 

One of the least expected shops was one 
which specialized in coloured postcards of 
modern art. I suppose they had about 
6,000, all arranged in vast wooden boxes. 
When at a loose end or depressed I used 
to drop in and buy a few for a crony in 
England. Some weird stuff there was too. 
My choice must have puzzled the pro- 
prietor as unusually catholic, but then he 
did not know the principle of selection, 
which was pre-éminent suitability or 
unsuitability for a post in a public school. 
Modigliani, with his throbbing undertone 
of homosexuality, was an easy winner, but 
I remember with affection a Chirico (such 
a good painter!) of two senior house- 
masters preparing to die in the last ditch, 
supported by a young conservative. It 
was called, Eroi d’Omero. 


Almost every church is worth visiting 
and all have notable and magnificent 
things to show. Of the most famous, two 
made especially vivid impressions on us. 
SS. Giovanni and Paolo and San Giorgio 
Maggiore. 

SS. Giovanni and Paolo is lofty and 
Gothic and brick, stirring memories of 
Holland and Liibeck, though more 
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gracious. It is stuffed with tombs of 
varying date and style, but the effect is 
not so overcrowded or so inartistic as 
Westminster Abbey or the Frari—some- 
how, here, all this detritus of succeeding 
generations is blended into an emotional 
whole, even the insanely vast Mocenigo 
tombs—the only memorials in Europe to 
display an Egyptian elephantiasis—do not 
interfere with the general design. A 
moving church, full of tradition and 
memory—possibly subconscious memories 
of Gothic churches at home—though I 
doubt it, for the Frari, with even more 
splendid individual details, stirred no 
similar emotion. It moved us, anyway, 
and we sat outside, sipping coffee and 
looking up at the striding, martial Colleoni 
monument. The full effect was damped 
by the election posters round the plinth 
(just as the Rialto bridge was draped with 
Communist banners), but it is an 
arrogantly male thing. 

Our impressions of S. Giorgio Maggiore 
were different in kind, though not in 
intensity. For days we had seen it, from 
every angle and in every variant of light, 
floating out in the lagoon with its strong 
palladian west front and the tall, warm red 
campanile with the green copper roof— 
green and red, complementary colours, 
both in the same key. When at last we 
went over, we were lucky. The very huge 
and high church was empty except for a 
priest rehearsing a large choir of rather 


ragged boys—soprano to bass—in pre- 
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paration for Whit Sunday. The bright 
Italian voices echoed back from the stone 
vaulting with indescribable fullness, a rich 
warm golden bath of sound. We lingered 
for half an hour, wallowing in it. As for 
the building—Palladio has recently come 
into his own, but why has he had to wait 
so long? All the text-books have always 
suggested that his popularity in England 
was in the main due to a freak of Lord 
Burlington’s, that there were many better 
architects, that Palladio was mainly a 
theoretician, etc., etc., etc. I suppose he 
is not as good as Michelangelo—but it 
seems to me he can compare with anyone 
else. Inside San Giorgio (where the guide- 
book lists merely a number of rather in- 
ferior pictures, some by great painters) all 
is balance, proportion, sequence, lofty 
serenity. The perfect progression of nave, 
central lantern and transepts has an 
intellectual strength and beauty, emotion- 
ally satisfying. It is like moving inside a 
fugue—the design is contrapuntal not 
polyphonic, to be understood, not trying 
to overwhelm with a total effect. San 
Giorgio is an experience out of the 
ordinary—heightened for us by that great 
wave of sound within, made more splendid 
by the sight of all Venice against the 
evening sky, as we came out of the west 
door. 


OLIVER VAN Oss. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
PERFORMING SEAL* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HEN a book is as fresh and charm- 

ing as Miss Rowena Farre’s Seal 
Morning I like to give it pride of place, 
although there may be considerable and 
important works in the publishing output 
of the month. I cannot remember a dis- 
covery as delightful as Seal Morning since 
Mrs. Eastwood brought out her River 
Diary. 

Miss Farre was only ten when her 
intrepid and original Aunt Miriam took 
her off to live in a primitive little croft in 
wildest Sutherlandshire. Between them 
they had about £200 a year and, as they 
lived about nine miles from the nearest 
village, Aunt Miriam made herself respon- 
sible for teaching Rowena and for running 
the house, providing food and looking 
after the odd little menagerie, for which she 
allotted £10 a year. 

Lora, a seal, was the bright particular 
star of a collection which included otters, 
a rat, a dog, a ptarmigan, a pair of wild 
cats, a roebuck, two squirrels, and a sup- 
porting seal. 

As her training progressed Lora became 
useful. She would unpack the shopping 
basket, lifting tins out carefully and if 
round rolling them across the floor. 
In time Lora came to understand thirty- 
five words. Her runner-up in this intelli- 
gence test was the female otter, Gretel, 
with eighteen. The squirrels were at the 
bottom of the poll with five words apiece. 

The most fascinating chapter is called 
“Lora and Music.” Her musical talent 
emerged early. It appears that Miss 
Farre has an eighteenth-century book with 
an engraving which shows a common seal 
playing the bagpipes. It may have been 
this that inspired Miss Farre to experiment 
with Lora, who would wriggle over to the 
piano when Miss Farre was playing it and 
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sway her body to the music. ‘“ Her 
reactions to my singing, however, can only 
be described as humiliating.” She liked 
the} mouth-organ better and roared an 
accompaniment to the “‘ Men of Harlech”: 


Seals have perhaps the largest vocal range 
among mammals. Their repertoire includes 
grunts, snorts, barks, peculiar mewing, 
hisses, and a wail which often rises from a 
deep bass to a treble. . . . I had the idea of 
letting her sing on her own to my accom- 
paniment. During the practice sessions 
which followed, when I played a simple tune 
at a fairly slow pace with bars of steadily 
ascending and descending notes, she made 
valiant efforts to follow the music in a tune- 
less wail. A sudden high or low note, or 
a piece played too quickly, plainly annoyed 
her, for she would start to grunt and beat 
about with her fore-flippers—a habit of hers 
when angry. Within a week she was able 
to get through ‘“ Baa-baa, Black Sheep ” 
and “Danny Boy ” without a break, and 
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was beginning to learn “‘ Where my Caravan 
has Rested.” 


Later Lora, who presumably dis- 
approved of Miss Farre’s efforts on the 
mouth-organ, insisted on borrowing it her- 
self and ever afterwards it was her favourite 
toy. The author notes, without comment, 
that Mr. Larry Adler would not have 
approved of her playing, but it certainly 
gave her a great deal of pleasure. Lora 
added to her musical activities with a 
seal-mastery over the toy trumpet and the 
xylophone. She would hold the beater in 
her front teeth and bang any note pointed 
out to her. Naturally her fame spread 
and the noise of her accomplishments 
reached Aberdeen where Miss Farre’s 
uncle was in the habit of holding monthly 
ceilidhs. nevitably Lora was taken to 
one of them as guest artist, routed a 
practised singer of old Hebridean airs by 
roaring her way from a deep bass to a 
seal top C, and monopolized the enter- 
tainment for the rest of the evening. 

Lora has stolen most of the space I can 
give to this absorbing book and it really 
is not fair. Aunt Miriam deserves a book 
to herself. Anyone who was able to 
uproot herself and her young niece from 
Kent and go off to the sparsely inhabited 
North of Scotland and live there through 
long, isolated winters, apparently in con- 
tentment, must be a remarkable character. 
Miss Farre herself grew up to travel 
extensively and live among tinkers and 
gypsies. One day she hopes to travel in 
the East. I do not think it matters much 
where she goes or what she does. She 
will always write delightfully about her 
experiences, with truth and without senti- 
mentality, but she will never again find a 
heroine as engaging as Lora, who dis- 
appeared one day and never came back. 
She started to swim back across the 
lochan and they did not see her again. 

Mr. Richard Carrington would, no 
doubt, be interested by Lora, but he has 
made a study of creatures even more 
fabulous and extraordinary in Mermaids 
and Mastodons. His method is sensible 
and simple. He begins by discussing 
strange and mythical beasts and monsters, 


offers possible explanations for them, and 
then deals with some real animals. 
There is some sad writing about the 
disappearance of the passenger pigeon 
and the quagga, exterminated by man. 
These chapters make a strong appeal 
for the preservation of existing wild 
life and it is implicit in the facts 
recorded here. Mr. Carrington writes 
with an excellent sense of perspective. 
His conclusions are sound. Mermaids 
and Mastodons is a beguiling book. 

Mr. Robert Dovers, an Australian, has 
spent some years in exploration, most of 
them in the Antarctic. In Huskies he 
describes his experiences as Australian 
Observer in Adélie Land with the Third 
French Antarctic Expedition, 1951-52. 

The expedition had three teams of 
huskies which were in his care. As he 
explains, he trained them and they trained 
him. As Sir Douglas Mawson points out 
in a foreword, huskies are, as yet, little 
differentiated from their Arctic wolf 
ancestors; but are firmly linked with 
man for mutual benefit. The author 
brings out the characters of these animals 
sharply. The comic relief is provided by 
Aspirin who did no work, “lay in a 
delectable mess of selected filth,’ and lined 
up in front of him particularly loathsome 
pieces of refuse. Before the book ends the 
reader will have a ciear idea of Troby, 
Seismo, Astro, Boss, Bjorn, Fram, and 
others. He, will share the author’s relief 
that in the end they were all brought to 
France, some to pull sledge at Chamonix, 
others scattered among the mountains. 
Seals, birds and penguins come in for 
comment in this most interesting account 
of the Antarctic scene. 

Commander C. J. W. Simpson has told 
the story of the British North Greenland 
Expedition, 1952-54, in North Ice. Its 
objects were to survey Dronning Louise 
Land and to gain experience of living and 
travelling in the Arctic regions which 
might be of value to the Services. 

These things were done and are 
described in the author’s straightforward 
narrative, which is reinforced by chapters 
written by various specialists. North Ice 


will interest anyone who likes books about 
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exploration and will certainly be of use to 
those who are taking part in it. 

So much interest was taken in Mr. 
Walter Lord’s A Night to Remember, 
the story of the Titanic disaster that it is 
not surprising to find Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoehling coming forward with The Last 
Voyage of the “ Lusitania”’. 

I prefer Mr. Lord’s book because its 
theme is more startling and it has been 
more ably handled. Captain Turner of 
the Lusitania took his own decision without 
consulting any of his officers. It was his 
right and he thought it was his duty to do 
so. When his ship was sunk Irish observers 
on Kinsale Head had a grandstand view. 
They knew that a German submarine was 
in the neighbourhood. A sailing ship had 
gone down under its shellfire on the 
previous day. Mr. and Mrs. Hoehling 
have written a full, if rather journalistic, 
account of a great disaster. 

The Ride to Chandigarh is Mr. Harold 
Elvin’s description of an unusual bicycle 
tour he made across India, accompanied 
for part of his way by four young Bombay 
students. When the party ran out of 
money they paid their way by giving 
variety shows or organizing sing-songs. 
The principal value of this modest account 
is the ease with which the author seems to 
have made friends with people everywhere, 
and the notes he made of village and other 
industries. If the official attitude occa- 
sionally frowned, private people every- 
where made up for it. There are some 
admirable photographs. 

The enigma of Byron’s personality con- 
tinues to attract scholars and others, but 
there is no doubt about the immense 
amount of reading and research that must 
have been carried out by Professor G. 
Wilson Knight for his two books on the 
subject, Lord Byron: Christian Virtues, and 
the recently published Lord Byron’s Mar- 
riage. This book is subtitled ‘‘ The 
Evidence of Asterisks.” 

Anyone who has read even a part of the 
large literature which has been built up 
round the romantic peer will have come to 
the conclusion that he was capable of 
strong romantic affections in addition to 
the love affairs which have been so widely 


publicized. Professor Wilson Knight’s 
two Byronic studies should be read in 
conjunction. They contain much sound 
sense and reasoning, with the addition of 
a certain amount of argument that must 
always remain conjectural unless new 
material turns up to prove or disprove the 
author’s conclusions. I find both books 
compelling and probable. 

Mrs. Mary Moorman, a daughter of 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, shows something of 
a remarkable family talent in the first 
volume of William Wordsworth: A Bio- 
graphy, comprising the early years, 1770 
to 1803. This is not a selective work, but 
an attempt to tell what is known as fully 
as possible. The author has had the help 
of the invaluable research carried out by 
Ernest de Selincourt and Miss Helen 
Darbishire on the poems, letters and 
journals of Dorothy and William Words- 
worth, but it was written before Professor 
Grigg’s Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge appeared. 

Mrs. Moorman has made an excellent 
beginning. The Annette Vallon episode 
is cleverly handled. There is a pleasant 
chapter describing the time spent by 
William, Dorothy and Coleridge at Alfox- 
den when the Home Office sent down a 
detective to trail Coleridge, who was 
suspected of being a French spy. The 
local innkeeper at Stowey informed the 
detective that the three at Alfoxden 
““were not French, but they are people 
who will do as much harm as all the 
French can do.” 

Wordsworth’s poems and his sister’s 
journals are quoted relevantly and the 
book ends with Wordsworth, just married 
and settled in the Lakes, making an un- 
characteristic complaint about ‘Southey, 
** How cold he is !” 

When she wrote The Last Attachment 
the Marchesa Origo proved that she had a 
warm heart and could tell a story well. 
Her new book, The Merchant of Prato, is 
derived from the papers of Francesco 
Datini, an Italian man of business, who 
died in 1410, leaving instructions that all 
his private and public documents should 
be preserved. They included . 150,000 
letters, more than 500 ledgers and account 
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books, with insurance policies, bills of 
exchange and various papers of all 
kinds. 

In the square of the little city of Prato, 
which owes its prosperity to Francesco, 
they have erected a statue in the square. 
He bequeathed to the poor when he died 
70,000 gold florins, his house and his 
papers. From them the Marchesa has 
drawn a realistic portrait of a husband and 
wife, ‘“‘ so clearly outlined that we could 
hardly fail to recognize them if we met 
them in the streets of Prato to-day.” 
Francesco was the forerunner of the 
modern tycoon, but he had the fortune to 
work against a Renaissance  back- 
ground. ; 

Thirteen years ago Mr. Antony Dale 
published a monograph of James Wyatt, 
one of the best of 18th-century architects. 
After completing two books on Brighton 
and putting in much invaluable work for 
the Regency Society of Brighton and 
Hove, Mr. Dale returns to his early 
enthusiasm with renewed zest. The 
earlier book has been drawn upon for his 
new James Wyatt, but the scope has been 
enlarged, new material has become avail- 
able, and there are seventy apt and well- 
reproduced illustrations. This is a most 
useful book and a memorial that Wyaitt’s 
work well deserved. 

If anyone in 100 years time wants to 
know how the most vocal and least useful 
elements in the population lived in 1956, 
he will only have to read Mr. John 
Osborne’s play, Look Back in Anger. It 
seems to me to be very good indeed, if 
infuriating, and it is very easy to read. 
The scruffy, intelligent, tiresome ego- 
maniac, Jimmy Porter, who lives in a 
dingy provincial flat with his wife and his 
best friend, makes this piece a monument 
to some of the most revolting features of 
our day. Here are dirt, squalor, promis- 
cuous living, mess muddle and aching 
discomfort. “Jimmy” must be one of 
the longest parts in the history of the 
drama. A young, well-known critic 
referred to Look Back in Anger with 
.almost pious enthusiasm. “It presents 
post-war youth as it really is,” he wrote, 
and if he was alluding to the dingier and 


less reputable side of it he was perfectly 
right. 

The first volume of the collected edition 
of Mr. Tennessee Williams’ work is Four 
Plays. It contains A Streetcar Named 
Desire, The Glass Menagerie, Summer and 
Smoke and Camino Real. The dramatist 
writes. with tremendous verve and energy. 
He has a magnificent sense of the theatre 
and: an ear for dialogue. Sometimes it 
shakes and vibrates like a large cat on a 
(hot) tin roof. — 


Eric GILLETT. 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT INDIA 


As I See InpiA. By Robert Trumbull. 
Cassell. 18s. 


N August 15, 1947, the old Indian 

Empire was partitioned along a 
western line which ran clean through the 
Punjab, and an eastern one through 
Bengal. Given the decision to partition 
the country, the view which the last 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, took of his 
task was that of a high-geared administra- 
tive exercise in the transference of autho- 
rity to the two successor States. Political 
power, however, which holds communities 
together, is not an inert commodity which 
can be cut up and handed across the 
counter as if it were cheese in a grocer’s 
shop. It is a complex and highly unstable 
compound requiring deft and careful 
handling and, as might have been fore- 
seen, it exploded in the Punjab, casting a 
lurid light on the essential superficiality 
and callousness of the method by which 
British responsibilities in India were 
finally shed. As Moslems fled westwards, 
and Sikhs and Hindus eastwards, across 
territory which had been for centuries 
their common homeland, the bonds of 
society were loosed in what had been the 
most stable and prosperous of the Pro- 
vinces of British India. India and Pakistan 
came into being amid scenes of terrible 
carnage in their border lands, and each 
received several millions of refugees as a 
result of the largest and most convulsive 
movement of population that history 
records. 
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Mr. Robert Trumbull arrived in Delhi 
as a correspondent of the New York Times 
in the first week of June 1947, a day or two 
after the announcement that British rule 
was to end on August 15. He stayed in 
India in this capacity for seven and a half 


years during which, as he says, he “* was to 


see India evolve from a nation of doubtful 
hopes, born in uncertainty and bloodshed, 
into the most stable country in Asia and a 
voice of strong moral power in world 
affairs.”” How has this been possible? It 
is the one weakness of an otherwise 
excellent book that he does not attempt 
any reasoned explanation. It is clear that 
India as a country has laid hold of his 
affections. He has traversed it from north 
to south and east to west, exploring many 
out of the way areas, and he writes with 
admirable discernment about the land and 
its people. He is a shrewd observer, 
penetrating in most of what he says, and 
the first American entitled to speak with 
authority on India who writes about the 
country with real insight. He does not, 
for example, start off from Mr. Chester 
Bowles’s naive assumption that Indian 
history began in 1947 with the sudden 
emergence of the country from a black 
night of British ‘‘ colonial rule.’ Never- 
theless, his book would have gained if he 
had tried his hand at an analysis of the 
reasons why the new India, faced at the 
outset with bloodshed and disorder on a 
mammoth scale, riding the full tide of 
post-war inflation, with the constitutional 
position of the States of Princely India 
utterly unresolved, yet managed so speedily 
to recover her poise, carry through a 
political revolution, and inaugurate an 
economic one. 

There were three main reasons. In the 
first place, the new Indian Ministers took 
over a going concern which had an 
immense administrative momentum. The 
civil services were well-found, and had a 
long administrative tradition behind them. 
In particular, at the apex of the adminis- 
trative pyramid, was the Indian Civil 
Service, a body of officers about 1,160 
strong, of which the new Government was 
left with the Indian element of about 500. 
Secondly, this Government included a 


statesman of genius in the late Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel. Patel was a figure of 
tremendous force of character and reso- 
luteness of will, with an unrivalled grasp 
of political essentials. India owes him an 
immeasurable debt of gratitude on two 
counts. It was he who decided that there 
was to be no victimization of the services, 
who strongly reasserted and upheld their 
authority and decided to preserve intact 
the administrative structure built up under 
British rule. And it was Patel who, with 
an unerring sense of purpose, drove 
through the huge task of the consolidation 
of the Princely States and their incorpora- 
tion into the main stream of India’s 
political life. 

It is one of the merits of Mr. Trumbull’s 
book that he gives an accurate account of 
the origin of the Kashmir dispute. He 
does not conceal the legalistic nature of 
India’s claim to Kashmir and he is frank 
about the cynicism with which India has 
asserted her position there. As soon as 
Sheikh Abdullah ceased to be the pliant 
instrument of the Government of India’s 
will he was overthrown by a political 
coup, and he is still detained as a political 
prisoner. Moreover, as Mr. Trumbull 
also points out, it is extremely unlikely 
that there will ever be a plebiscite in 
Kashmir so long as Nehru is Prime 
Minister of India, except in circumstances 
in which it is certain that India would win. 
On the other hand, historically, the claim 
of Pakistan to Kashmir is no better. The 
crux of the problem is the Vale of Kashmir. 
The United Nations ceasefire line. now 
separating the Indian and Pakistani areas 
leaves the western strip, Gilgit, and the 
northern areas on the Pakistani side. 
India holds Jammu, now a Hindu majority 
area, and most of the eastern province of 
Ladakh. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in such a distribution if some means 
could be found to settle the vexed question 
of Shrinagar and the Vale. If this is to be 
settled by the fact of Indian possession it 
will remain a lasting cause of bitterness 
which will continue to poison relations 
between the two countries. 

The third reason for the success which 
India has made of her independence lies 
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in the personality of her Prime Minister, 
Nehru, and his extraordinary political 
dominance. The secret of Gandhi's 
immense influence in India was that he 
gave Indians back their self-respect. The 
secret of Nehru’s is that he has continued 
this process. All Indians are proud of him 
as a leader who moves with ease and self- 
assurance in the highest places of world 
politics, and to educated Indians his 
English upper-class education and friend- 
ship with the Mountbattens have a very 
special sort of appeal. The burning 
desire for equality of status, which was the 
real driving force behind the Indian 
nationalist movement under British rule, 
is assuaged by the example of this remark- 
able personality, who satisfies at one and 
the same time the most rigorous tests of 
Indian patriotism and Indian social pride, 
in which it is not always understood that 
there is an element of pure and simple 
snobbery. At the age of sixty-six Nehru 
is alert, vigorous and intent upon the vast 
process of social and economic change 
which is taking place in India, and it is he 
more than anyone else who is responsible 
for the new dynamism of Indian society. 


STEPHEN GARVIN. 


FICTION AS SHE IS LIVED 


CATASTROPHE AND IMAGINATION: AN 
INTERPRETATION OF THE RECENT ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN NOVEL. By 
John McCormick. Longmans. 25s. 

THE RISE OF THE NoveEL. By Jan Watt. 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


OO much theorizing about the novel 

ends by leaving us feeling exhausted 
and depressed. Why all this bother, we 
feel, about a literary form whose virtues 
lie in its very formlessness, its matriarchal 
girth and abundance, its hospitable sprawl ? 
Why try to dress up this Cybele of the 
written word into a limp Victorian damsel 
or a pony-tailed minx of the coffee-bar? 
To hear that yet another eminent critic, or 
perhaps even an eminent practitioner, is to 
pronounce upon “The Future of the 


Novel ” or its function, or its dilemma, cr 
its demise, makes us want to rush away to 
P. G. Wodehouse or Proust and bury ou:- 
selves in the rich embrace of fiction without 
reference to its status or its significance. 
After all, can one imagine Shakespeare 
going.to address an audience on “ The 
Future of Tragi-comedy,” or his audience 
from the Globe wanting to come and listen 
to him? Fiction, like life, is a sea that 
surrounds us, and although we may taste, 
select and prefer we can no more be wholly 
objective about the one than we can about 
the other. 

It is for this reason that critical works 
on the Novel seem so abstract and so 
withdrawn from our actual experience of 
fiction, just as metaphysical systems—the 
antithetical dance, the ten commandments, 
or the seven ways—in fact impinge very 
little on our experience of life. To talk 
about both fiction and life is fascinating, 
but to legislate for them is to hover always 
on the verge of the unreal and the ridicu- 
lous. Even such urbane and skilful critics 
as Percy Lubbock and E. M. Forster are 
not at their best when informing us that 
the novel must have shape, that its relation 
to time is very important, or even that— 
“oh yes, oh dear yes, the novel tells a 
story.” Still less convincing is the 
pontifical “sheep and goats” technique 
of such a critic as Dr. F. R. Leavis, who 
ranges the novelists in the order of their 
moral stature and hails the mantle of the 
prophet as it is handed on from Jane 
Austen to George Eliot and from George 
Eliot to D. H. Lawrence. It is difficult not 
to feel that such a critic is merely exhibiting 
his own moral prejudices and his own 
tastes in life—every day our conversations 
with other people give us proof that strong 
moral ideas and opinions about Life are 
usually accompanied by an involuntary 
conviction of their objective correctness. 

In fiction, as in Life, it is exceedingly 
hard, if not impossible, to hold strong 
tastes and opinions and yet to see the 
other fellow’s point, except theoretically 
and even then at the expense of much 
training in charity and good sense. But 
unfortunately while this is good enough 
for life it is not good enough for fiction; to 
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see what the other fellow would be at is 
no help at all when the other fellow—if he 
is a novelist—cannot but address his 
appeal to the whole of us, and fails almost 
totally where we are concerned if we can 
only murmur at the end of the book that 
his is a very interesting point of view. But 
why, it may be objected, doesn’t this apply 
equally to other kinds of literature? 
Surely because in poetry or the drama the 
formal element preponderates: with them 
we are not primarily being offered some- 
thing like life but an object that is fashioned 
with craft and artifice. We may feel 
totally out of sympathy with the tempera- 
ment and convictions of Milton or Dante, 
but we must admit that their formal 
poetry is superb, or if we do not admit it, 
say that we do not like the way they write 
poetry. But if we feel a corresponding 
antagonism to Doestyoevsky or George 
Eliot we have nothing to fall back on: it 
makes nonsense to say that we dislike their 
world but admire the novel, because even 
for the most craft-conscious authors like 
Virginia Woolf the novelist’s world and his 
novel are one and the same thing. 

This rather laborious train of reflection 
is prompted by the appearance of two 
books on the Novel which are in sharp 
contrast to each other. Mr. John McCor- 
mick is essentially a pontificator, though 
he is an extremely lively, intelligent and 
well-informed one. In surveying the con- 
temporary fictional scene, tracing its 
origins in the past, and legislating for its 
activities in the future, he is clearly doing 
no more than saying what he thinks life 
and the novel ought to be like. The 
judicial tone therefore sits as ill on him as 
on Dr. Leavis; both umpire the warring 
scene rather like Chaos in Paradise Lost, 
and “* by decision more embroil the fray.” 
When, for example, Mr. McCormick says 
of L. P. Hartley’s novel The Boat: ‘* He 
uses the Jamesian style, and the aimless 
symbolism that litters Firbank’s page re- 
appears in essence, though with more 
order, in the novel”? he seems to me to 
be talking through his hat, but this is 
because I consider The Boat to be one of 
the very best novels that have appeared 
since the war, and so it is rather like hearing 


a great and uniquely individual friend 
depreciated and depersonalized by being 
described in terms of other people. The 
complexity of society with which the 
present-day novelist has to grapple is such 
that he cannot hope to win more than a 
limited following: if he attempts univer- 
sality he only achieves pretentiousness. In 
a hundred years his appeal may be much 
wider, however local his subject matter, 
and then the question of “‘ placing” him 
will not arise. Who now bothers to 
““place’’ Meredith for instance? Some 
read him and most do not. 

The tendency of the novel to try to get 
always closer to life seems to be still going 
on. A curious instance of this is given by 
Mr. McCormick when he describes James 
Joyce’s secretary, Samuel Beckett, inad- 
vertently taking down “‘ Come in! ” when 
Joyce’s dictation of Finnegan’s Wake was 
interrupted by a visitor. Joyce was 
delighted and let the phrase stand as an 
authentic example of the eruption of life 
into the novel! But Joyce was not being 
particularly original—Defoe might have 
done the same thing, for, as Mr. Watt 
shows, that great pioneer of fiction aimed 
always at the effect of real reportage. Mr. 
Watt’s book seems to me to be first-class, 
limited in scope, modest, extremely schol- 
arly, and full of fascinating insights into 
Defoe, Richardson and Fielding, his 
chosen authors. Mr. Watts’s method, in 
fact, is to understand certain people rather 
than to lay down the law about Life. He is 
masterly on the rise of the novel in the 
18th century, a rise that is intimately con- 
nected with the growth and ossification of 
the middle classes, with its corresponding 
increase in female leisure, and in their 
desire to see in fiction a sort of exciting 
and exaggerated myth or pattern of the 
mores they had agreed to impose upon 
themselves. I prophesy that after reading 
Mr. Watt on the social and mythological 
background of Clarissa readers will return 
to that great novel with a new avidity and 
curiosity, and this is surely the hallmark 
of good criticism where the novel is 
concerned. 


JOHN BAYLEY. 
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Novels 


THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS. 
West, Macmillan, 16s. 
THE Eye oF LOVE. 


Rebecca 


Margery Sharp. 


Collins. 13s. 6d. 

THe Spiper’s House. Paul Bowles. 
Macdonald. 16s. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF MkrRsS. PEACOCK. 
Gerald Bullett. Dent. 15s. 

Don’t Go NEAR THE WATER. William 


16s. 
Edward Hyams. 


Brinkley. Cape. 
INTO THE DREAM. 
Longmans. 15s. 
THE GUNS OF NAVARONE. 
Lean. Collins. 14s. 
THE FRONTIERS OF DEATH. James Turner. 
Cassell. 11s. 6d. 


HIS is a cornucopian month for 

novels. First must come The Fountain 
Overflows, for though it is but volume one 
of a promised book (and perhaps not the 
hardest to write), it is in itself an out- 
standing piece of writing, whilst the 
return of Rebecca West to novel writing 
is an exciting event. 

It is the turn of the century. Piers 
Aubrey, crusading pamphleteer and dis- 
honest gambler, brings his family from 
Edinburgh to a London suburb. One of 
them is telling the story fifty years later. 
The other members are the devoted, all- 
enduring mother (she could have been a 
very great pianist); two sisters, one of 
whom has good looks, but seems almost a 
changeling because she has no music in her; 
and a Peter Pannish young brother. The 
story itself consists of the detailed recol- 
lections of a few years told with maturity 
of judgment and phrase, but a clarity of 
memory that ensures authenticity and to 
which the tempo of the expanding narra- 
tive is nicely adjusted. The characteri- 
zation is flawless, with the artist-family 
shown as naturally conscious, through all 
its shifts and problems, of its separation 
and superiority. The suburban back- 


Alistair Mac- 


ground is equally well drawn. The author 
writes all the time, not only with the 
insight and clarity to be expected, but also 
with a gravitas—almost a pietas—that is 
eloquent of her own awareness that she 
has embarked upon what, if the rest can 


match this beginning, will be a significant 
contribution to our literature. 

Margery Sharp does not aim so higa, 
but how unerring is her aim. Her special 
gift is to disclose the charm of what is 
unattractive, and to temper satire with 
charity. Her hero here is a fat furrier, 
Russian by birth but ultra-British by 
conviction; her heroine is his lustreless 
mistress, Dolores Diver, in truth Dorothy 
Hogg. But thanks to The Eye of Love, 
they see one another as King Hal and his 
Spanish Rose. There are subordinate, or 
less important, characters no less enter- 
taining, equally lifelike and mostly 
engaging in their own despite. The story? 
The lovers are faced by tragedy, for 
Harry Gibson suddenly finds that he must 
marry Miranda Joyce or meet ruin. Is 
there no escape from this cruel dilemma? 
Leave that to Margery Sharp, who con- 
trives (thanks largely to her way with her 
characters) to make her solution seem more 
plausible than perhaps it is. But not even 
she can quite account for Harry’s changing 
attitude towards marriage with his Rose. 

Paul Bowles’s new novel is fascinating— 
although a shade unsatisfactory because it 
takes us into the minds of but two (or to 
some extent three) characters. These are 
Stenham, an American writer who has 
long lived in Morocco and deplores its 
present state and who is drawn to an 
American lady en voyage; and Amar, 
fifteen-year-old Moroccan whose father is 
holy and who himself is of utter Muslim 
integrity and believes he can discern 
others’ minds. We are shown in great 
detail a day or so in Amar’s, then in 
Stenham’s life, before the two plus “‘ Lee” 
Veyron, join company. The study of 
Amar and his thoughts is absorbing— 
much more so than that of Stenham, so 
that the second disturbs the spell cast by 
the first part of The Spider’s House; nor 
is the charm ever quite restored. The 
setting (described in colourful detail) is 
Fez at a moment when the nationalist 
movement comes into open conflict with 
French rule. An air of confusion no 
doubt is right, but is rather hard on the 
reader. However, the atmosphere has as 
authentic a “‘ feel’? as Amar’s character, 
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NOVELS 


and atmosphere is what most of all matters 
in this book. 

It is a long step from the ferment of Fez 
to Victorian England. But how quickly 
Gerald Bullett makes us feel at home again 
with his tranquil tale of a loving matriarch, 
three nubile daughters and a humorous, 
trouble-hating father. I confess that I 
should have enjoyed The Daughters of Mrs. 
Peacock more if it did not inevitably 
prompt comparison with Jane Austen. 
Resolutely thrusting this as far away as 
Icould, I now found Gerald Bullett a shade 
uncertain whether he is himself at liberty 
to laugh at his Victorians—some of whom 
he endows with too modern a pertness 
while others are too nearly stylized. But 
in general I lingered with pleasure over the 
details of the story and admired the skill 
with which the differences between the 
three daughters are developed before each 
reaches her point of entry to a wider life. 
The scene is a provincial neighbourhood 
where Mr. Peacock, a solicitor, recollects 
his farmer-forebears. 

Both Margery Sharp and Gerald Bullett 
provide plenty to smile at. William 
Brinkley often made me laugh aloud, and 
I judge that a reader need not have seen an 
American military public relations set-up 
at work to find this a hilarious book. Of 
course, this picture of the great naval P.R. 
outfit on a Pacific island is caricature, but 
that implies verisimilitude. At its start I 
feared that Don’t Go Near the Water had 
a bad fault—that none of its persons 
realized how grotesque were their busy 
inactivities. But credibility was soon 
established. The author is subtle as well 
as satirical. His book includes a tender, 
non-mawkish love story; he can be vulgar 
without offence; and he heightens farce 
by contrasting moments of seriousness. 

Satire is presented by Edward Hyams 
without hilarity, but (if we are to under- 
stand that his conclusion offers the only 
entrance for his Edwin Cromer Into the 
Dream) with a _ cynical undertone. 
Edwin’s simple rusticity makes him quite 
the wrong son for a widower who (im- 
probably ?) has made millions through an 
advertising agency. Much better would 
it have been if he had changed places with 


his ‘‘ friend’? Paul, so smart and so 
determined to have no truck with his 
father’s orchards. Add the pretty op- 
portunist-botanist Barbara, a questionable 
Gallic housekeeper and the Cromer in- 
terests in an unstable Latin-American 
republic, and the scene is set for a tug of 
war between character and commerce; 
and, of course, for some pleasing guying of 
advertisement and reflections upon our 
civilization’s values. The author handles it 
all with entertaining skill, if his characters 
lack depth and his ending is something of 
an extravaganza of Gordian knot-cutting. 
Now for thrills. Twelve hundred 
British troops on a Greek island are 
doomed because The Guns of Navarone 
command the escape route. So five men, 
handpicked for the job, are sent to silence 
the guns. Handpicked as they are, they 
yet have too nearly supernatural powers 
to be quite convincing, especially since as 
characters they scarcely exist apart from 
their actions. Even with such a climber 
as this Mallory to lead it, the party’s 
ascent of an “impossible”? and unrecon- 
noitred cliff, in tempest and darkness, 
seems too much of a good thing. The 
adventures that follow, especially those of 
the invincible Andrea, smack rather of 
Dumas than of Buchan. However, 
Alistair MacLean piles excitement upon 
swift excitement with such gusto that 
doubts only invaded me when I had 
finished my reading. What was perhaps 
more, I scarcely had time to refer to the 
maps—as really is essential if you are to 
understand what happens where and why. 
By comparison I found The Frontiers of 
Death small beer. It has to do with the 
legacies (not in the legal sense only) of the 
late Lancelot Dunne, who was head of an 
ancient Cornish family and full of poetical 
and piratical tendencies. A Borgia flask 
containing cyanide is missing; a murder 
is to be expected unless an antiquary can 
stop it. If I could not much care whether 
he succeeded, nor find interest in the 
Gertrude and. Leonora and Rosamunde 
who faced such tribulations—well, the 
fault may have lain partly in my distaste 
for Cornishery. But not entirely. 
MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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Art 
THE LATE DEVELOPERS 
By MICHAEL JAFFE 


HEN the Royal Academy opens its 

Summer Exhibition this year, it 
seems probable that Mr. Rodrigo Moyni- 
han, R.A. will choose to be represented at 
Burlington House by some paintings of so- 
called abstract—at any rate of non- 
figurative character. In sign of this he 
showed at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts Gallery a small canvas, in company 
with a score of other works by as many 
different practitioners of “* British Abstract 
Art.” His own picture, sensibly given no 
more specifically associative title than 
Painting, is a pleasant exercise with the 
brush, having an attractive shimmer of 
tone, which finds a focus and balances 
agreeably within the rectangular limits of 
his canvas. Not very revolutionary. Not 
likely to give offence. Just pleasing to the 
eye, and not too obstreperously personal. 
Works of Moynihan’s new style might 
almost slip into the amorphous tolerance 
of the Royal Academy unobserved. 

The revolutions that shape contemporary 
painting have taken place elsewhere, in 
Paris and in that still secondary centre of 
the arts, New York, or in the Far West of 
the U.S.A. The battle-cries and teeth- 
gnashing are heard only as faint echoes in 
London. This recent I.C.A. review of the 
changes and continuities of the past year 
passed quietly under the name of “ State- 
ments.”” There was hardly a sign in the 
work of any exhibitor of dangerously novel 
developments, whatever might be inferred 
from their individual prosings in the 
catalogue entries. 

William Gear, who showed Black Form, 
November, writes: 

**In art, the creative act is the important 
thing. . . . We must now work towards a 
great art form, communicative at all levels 
but at the same time stripped of sterility or 
dogma, of sentimental and political bosh. 
It will be taut, radiant, articulate, having 
above all an acute researchive zest.” 

Mr. Gear’s black form, firmly silhouetted 
on a grey ground, gains nothing frem being 


projected in oil paint onto canvas. A 
more satisfactory creative act for the 
viewer might have resulted in this case 
from the process of lithography. “* Painter- 
liness,” the quality attributed by Mr. 
Lawrence Alloway to Gear’s current work 
in his Introductory Notes, is here a term 
bereft of meaning. Similarly the refine- 
ments of calligraphy and texture in the 
composition of Ben Nicholson’s Arezzo 2, 
31 July could have been at least as success- 
fully rendered by print making. 

On the other hand, Roger Hilton, who 
considers it ‘‘ a mistake to think of paint- 
ing as decoration or illustration ’—hard 
words these for Matisse and Chagall— 
showed Painting, June, which is in a fair 
sense painterly, but nonetheless awkward 
in that it appears to be an excerpt only 
from a much larger work. It might be 
interesting to see whether he would be 
capable, on a scale considerably larger 
than that of such a marketably-sized easel- 
picture, of sustaining invention to decorate 
a whole wall. Thinking further along 
these lines, Bryan Wynter’s pretty inter- 
weaving of paint strokes, Interior, could be 
watched with pleasure were they developed 
to fill the panels of, say, a music room. 
He could perhaps provide the “‘ ambiguous 
and paradoxical paintings with no main 
‘theme’ from which the spectator may, 
by participation, extract his own images.” 
This he posits as the ideal; and it might be 
suitable to such surroundings. Adrian 
Heath is another who paints attractively 
but who has not yet found the means to 
bring a fitting vision from his chosen scale 
of work. 

Interior, in one common sense, was an 
odd sort of title to choose for Wynter’s 
painting, or indeed for any paintings in the 
exhibition, as awkward as the uncertainly 
emotive use of names of months by 
Hilton (June), Heron (September), Gear 
(November), or Frost (December). For, 
apart from strips of plain wood to protect 
their edges from chafe, none of the exhibits 
were framed in any meaningful sense. 
Nothing sympathetic has been designed 
either to set them off or to bring them into 
harmony with any domestic interior. They 
looked as though they were never meant to 
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Art 


feel at home anywhere except in studios, 
dealers’ galleries, or travelling shows, 
destined in fact for a brief and hectic life. 
Failure to frame indicates not only a 
general dislocation of art and life whilst 
artists pursue their taste in private poesis. 
Much more worrying than this is that the 
“ displaced person ” look which it gives to 
a picture reflects also the one attitude which 
the I.C.A. “cross-section of the whole 
field ’’ seemed to share, despite the usual 
protestations that they formed no school. 
A number of them personify, almost deify, 
the materials of their art—very conserva- 
tive these, and I include the dishcloth and 
sacking stuck to Sandra Blow’s glutinous, 
latter-day collage—to a point where the 
combination of materials is practically 
asserted to handle the artist. Although he 
is become thus a guiding medium rather 
than a creator, he is still expected appar- 
ently to chop his experiences into con- 
ventionally neat rectangles. Why not 
offer elliptical or serpentine stadia for the 
paints to play in? Rock ’n’ roll might 
benefit from new experiments in control. 
Let these men who would be free speak 
for themselves. Wynter advocates “‘ allow- 
ing [the paintings] at every stage in their 
growth to dictate their own necessities.” 
Heath is less cautious: 
from the first lines or spread of colour 
(which carry to their author unforeseen 
demands) the work itself must be consulted. 
Hilton presses further: 
I speak here, for convenience, as if the 
medium were a sort of person. To the 
artist perhaps it seems like that. Hence the 
idea of the Muses. 
Finally Alan Davie, who spread a disorder 
of symbolic images across a waste of canvas 
tells us that “‘ Art also just happens like 
falling in love.” 


Music 
WAGNER AND VERDI 


OY meets girl. Boy sings song. 
Boy gets girl. This, stripped of 
metaphysics and symbolism, is what Die 
Meistersinger is about; and no story ever 
made better opera, as a five-hour session 
at Covent Garden proves. There is much 
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the autobiography of 


KWAME NKRUMAH 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast 


March 6, 1957, is a great day for Africa; it 
is the date on which the Gold Coast, re- 
named Ghana, enters the Commonwealth 
with Dominion status. The attainment of 
independence and the birth of this new 
nation constitute a personal triumph for 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime Minister. 
The story of his life so far, told in the pages 
of this book, is inextricably woven with the 
struggle for self-government, in which he 
has proved himself a most resolute and 
dynamic leader. 


With 40 half-tones 21s 


Arthur Stanley 
Eddington 


A. VIBERT DOUGLAS 


“It is no easy task,’’ said Nature, ‘* to write 
a biography of a man of science, especially 
if the work is to attract both the specialist 
and the layman. . . . The author of this 
excellent book was formerly one of 
Eddington’s research students. The task 
has clearly been a labour of love. Professor 
Douglas has achieved a nice balance between 
the story of the man and the story of his 
scientific work.”’ 


With 15 half-tone plates 258 


The Geographer as 
Scientist 
S. W. WOOLDRIDGE 


The first of these essays on the scope and 
nature of geography, places geography 
among the sciences, and goes on to examine 
the role played in the teaching of geography 
by physical geography and geomorphology. 
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to be said for dismissing the historical - 


Wagner, with his haywire politics and 
unspeakable morals, and forgetting the 
Wagnerite cult, which in any case has 
largely lapsed through the war. All one’s 
prejudices have tended to numb the 
critical faculty. At Covent Garden you 
can approach the great man afresh. It was 
not an outstanding production; only one 
singer made a real impact. But it was 
good enough to allow Wagner’s musical 
ideas to become apparent without absur- 
dity, and for this we must thank Kubelik, 
- who conducts with intentness and passion. 
Geraint Evans as Beckmesser was splendid. 
He made him (as he should be, in spite of 
Wagner’s words) rather an old poppet. 
Sachs (James Pease) was younger than 
usual, and this posed an _ interesting 
problem of the relation between him and 
Eva (Joan Sutherland). Is Sachs himself 
in love with her? For instance, in the 
curious first scene of the third act when he 
is grumbling about Eva’s shoe, and she is 
all eyes for Walther (Erich Witte, now 
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unsuitably dressed as a spaceman), Sachs 
reacts with a philosophical grumpiness 
which seems out of character. 

To return to the music: the ‘hole 
““ music drama ” theory was based on the 
subordination of the music to the artistic 
whole, including the decor (which most 
other critics have discussed so fully that 
one wonders what is on their minds). 
Wagnerites presumably subscribe to the 
theory. But I would like to join a neo- 
Wagnerite movement which throws theory 
overboard, recognizes that Wagner was an 
indifferent poet and an esthetic crank, 
but a pre-eminently good composer. It is 
not even necessary, as Wagnerites suppose, 
to work out the minutiz of the “ leading 
motives” as if they were the key to the 
composer’s intention. They were not, for 
Wagner himself never acknowledged the 
expression. That he uses about six themes 
throughout the opera with thrilling musical 
effect is undeniable; and that these themes 
are related to the characters of the drama, 
or to ideas embodied in it, is likewise true. 
But the score should, I suggest, be 
approached in a much “ purer ”’ way than 
is usual; only then can the true greatness 
of the man become apparent. The free- 
and-easy but enormously effective poly- 
phony; the superb melodies and the utter 
self-confidence of a man to whom, though 
almost entirely untaught, nothing musical 
was impossible; the surging harmonies 
and the surprisingly sparing use of 19th- 
century orchestral equipment—all _ this 
adds up to a composer who has been 
overrated in every single respect except 
one, his music. But then Die Meistersinger 
is Wagner at his mellowest and most 
approachable. We shall have to wait to 
witness the whole Ring cycle before going 
further. 

Probably the most exciting noises to be 
heard in London last month came from 
the Albert Hall on February 1, when the 
Royal Choral Society sang, and Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducted, Verdi’s 
Requiem. Einstein devotes one of his most 
fascinating essays to a comparison: between 
Verdi and Wagner, and shows that 
between the later Verdi and middle-period 
Wagner there is much less difference than 
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Gentlemen of Verona, and contrary to 
many expectations, has managed to pro- 
vide a gay and pretty evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. Michael Langham, the producer, 
has achieved this by transporting the play 
into the early 19th century and treating 
the whole affair as a delicately romantic 
joke. Neither of his two gentlemen is to be 
taken seriously for more than two seconds; 
they are attractive posturing juveniles, 
dressed up as poets and making much use 
of the disordered cravat. It is this “ new 
look ” and melodramatic movement of the 
production which prevent us from noticing 
the fundamental deficiencies of the play 
for most of the evening. If Proteus’ 
astonishing vapours and villainies do 
eventually become a little tedious, this is 
certainly not the fault of Mr. Keith 
Michell, who looks, speaks and_ sings 
magnificently, and when Mr. Richard 
Gale remembers not to gabble he is a 
charmingly idiotic Valentine. 

Of the ladies, Miss Barbara Jefford as 
Julia covers her natural seriousness with 
too many arch-mannerisms, only doing 
herself justice when, disguised as a lad, 
she helps her betrothed woo another. 
This, the only touching moment in the 
play, has always seemed to me more 
effective than its Twelfth Night counter- 
part. Miss Rosemary Webster, as Lucetta, 
sparkles memorably, as she has done in 
each of her performances this season. 

But the performance of the evening 
comes from Mr. Robert Helpmann as 
Launce. Mr. Helpmann is a first-rate 
comedian and manages to turn his scenes 
with the dog Crab into an inspired duo- 
logue instead of the losing battle we might 
have expected, Crab being an unusually 
handsome and well-bred Labrador. 


At the Drop of a Hat (Fortune) 

Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
have been writing successful revue 
sketches and songs for other people 
for several years, and giving their private 
versions of these at parties; but it was a 
piece of sudden and inspired bravado 
which made them decide to rent a tiny 
theatre and charge for their performances. 
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They were prepared for a fortnight of 
spasmodic audiences made up of their 
friends. Now, two months later, they are 
packing a larger theatre with noisily 
appreciative strangers, and advance book- 
ings suggest that they will continue to do 
so throughout the year. 

The programme is a triumph of wit and 
taste over lavish showmanship. Neither 
Mr. Flanders (words) nor Mr. Swann 
(music) is a trained performer and their 
only “ props”? are Mr. Flanders’s wheel 
chair, Mr. Swann’s piano and an appalling 
standard lamp. There is nothing ama- 
teurish about the evening. Mr. Flanders 
has a most sensitive ear for the temper of 
his audience, and in return there is such a 
feeling of good-tempered enjoyment com- 
ing from the stage that one does indeed 
feel among friends at a private party. 
The items are so uniformly good that it is 
only possible to name favourites. My 
own was Mopy Dick, “the bottle-nosed 
whale with the flu,” but then again Mr. 
Flanders’s single effort as the Wimbledon 
umpire, and a duet about the sea, - battle 
for recognition. If you are content to 
have your humour served plain but 
polished, you cannot fail to enjoy an 
evening in their company. 

Their success will probably start a cult 
of the Chansonniers so much a part of the 
Parisian scene. A_ pleasant outlook, 
especially if it can be combined, as it is in 
Paris, with more informal seating and 
liquid refreshments during the perfor- 
mance instead of our present nightmare 
system of elbowing one’s neighbours and 
battling for the bar during the intervals. 


KAYE WEBB. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Family Protection Under Ordinary 
Life Policies 


HE fundamental purpose of life 
assurance is to provide protection to 
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the individual and his family. Tradition- 
ally it is provided by what is known as a 
whole life policy under which the sum 
assured is payable only on death, but a 
cheaper and more modern contract is the 
family income policy which ensures that 
on the death of the breadwinner the widow 
has a regular income to tide her over the 
critical years during which she is bringing 
up a young family. This policy, which is 
not costly, is now widely sold as a separate 
contract. Hitherto it was associated only 
with a basic policy in the form of ‘‘ addi- 
tional family income benefits.” Inasmuch 
as there is a benefit on death, tax relief is 
secured on the premiums paid—exactly as 
in the case of a permanent contract. It is 
worthy of note here that the social value 
of life assurance was first recognized in 
1799, when Pitt, introducing the first 
Income Tax Bill, emphasized the necessity 
of adjusting the tax to meet cases of 
individual hardship where taxpayers whose 
income was precarious were anxious to 


provide for their families. The relief was 
re-introduced in 1853 as an incentive to 
savings. 


Saving and the National Economy 


Apart from the family income policy 
just mentioned, the accent in recent years 
has been rather more on saving for the 
future than on actual protection, and 
consequently the whole life policy has been 
supplanted to a great extent by the 
endowment assurance policy. This policy 
provides—at higher cost—a sum assured 
on maturity as well as life assurance cover 
during the term. This brings us to the 
second good reason for effecting a life 
assurance policy—to save, or invest, for 
the future. In its most extreme form there 
is a ten-year endowment assurance which, 
in the case of a young “‘ life” is a contract 
in which the life assurance element is 
almost non-existent!. On the other hand, 
in its more usual form the endowment 
assurance matures at age sixty-five, i.e. 


2 Homo sapiens lives here 


Lots of books have been written about banking. Its 
development has been plotted right through the past and 
present, and projected well into the future. All very laudable 
and necessary. We sometimes feel, however, that more 
space should be found for a review of its more human side. 
After all, the friendly relations between our customers 
and ourselves matter a great deal, as you will find when 
you go in for a talk with one of our managers. 
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at or about the time the policyholder 
retires. Then, and indeed on maturity of 
an endowment assurance policy whenever 
it matures, the proceeds can be used in a 
variety of ways. The policyholder can 
pay off a mortgage; he can ensure for 
himself a more: comfortable retirement 
and, where necessary, he can use the pro- 
ceeds to pay school fees by spreading the 
sum assured over the school years. These 
very commendable objects can _ be 
achieved, of course, by other forms of 
saving, but the basic difference is that life 
assurance is the only method which also 
provides valuable life cover. Moreover, 
it is a convenient method of putting money 
away regularly and it has the psychological 
value that a policyholder will not con- 
template the surrender of his life policy 
quite so readily as he would, say, the 
withdrawal of money deposited with the 
Post Office Savings Bank. 

The total of the small savings of count- 
less policyholders is reflected in the annual 


increase in the ordinary life and annuity 
funds of the life assurance companies. It 
now runs into the neighbourhood of 
£250 million per annum. 


Pensions for the Self-employed 


A word about the Finance Act, 1956, 
would not be out of place. The Act 
introduced certain tax reforms relating to 
purchased life annuities. It also granted 
tax relief in respect of deferred annuity 
policies designed to provide individual 
pensions for self-employed persons and 
persons in non-pensionable employment. 
By so doing the Act brought self-employed 
persons into the same favourable tax 
position, so far as their contributions were 
concerned, as employees covered by a 
firm’s pension scheme. A considerable 
amount of this new type of business has 
already been written, but it is early yet to 
say whether the new concessions will pro- 
mote savings quite as much as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expected when 


PRIVATE TREATMENT 


IN ILLNESS 


for asmall annual subscription \ 


You can ensure the advantages of immediate 
treatment in illness and private specialist advice for 
yourself and your dependants by joining B.U.P.A. For 

a modest annual subscription your family is protected 
against the heavy expenses arising from Surgical Operations 


and other Specialist Treatment, as the benefits cover most of the 
cost of a private bed, specialists’ fees and other charges. B.U.P.A. 
is non-profit-making and last year 85% of income was paid out 


in claims. Staff group schemes can be arranged on special terms. 


BRITISH 
UNITED 
PROVIDENT 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS 


ASSOCIATION 


President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
Provident House, 24/27 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Please send me full Individual/Staff Group Particulars (State which) 


mo/t If you are under 


65 years of age 
and would like 
full details, 
send this coupon 
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he introduced them. It could well 
be, for example, that one new pension 
annuity policy may mean one less endow- 
ment assurance. This new form of self- 
employed pension is in addition to the very 
large and rapidly-growing pension scheme 
business written by the offices. 


Industrial Life Assurance 


All that has been said of the advantage 
accruing to the national economy through 
ordinary life assurance saving is equally 
true of industrial life assurance, notwith- 
standing certain features, mainly connected 
with the method of paying premiums, that 
distinguish these two life branches. In- 
dustrial or—as it is now more popularly 
known—‘‘ home service” life assurance 
caters essentially for those people who for 
various personal reasons prefer their 
premiums to be collected at their homes 
at short intervals—usually weekly or 
monthly. It is estimated that some ten 
million households possess industrial life 
assurance—and that in many of these the 
regular payment of premiums to the 


“Not insured! If I were you I should see the 
man from the Prudential. You’ll find 


the local office in the telephone book.” 


Ask the Man from the 
PRUDENTIAL 


insurance agent is the family’s only form 
of systematic personal saving. Last year 
approximately £310 million new sums 
assured were written in this branch; and 
premium income at the end of the year 
was running at about £155 million. 

Sums of such magnitude clearly reflect 
the significant changes that have taken 
place, both in the scope and scale of 
industrial life assurance policies, since the 
turn of the century, when industrial life 
assurance was identified almost exclusively 
with so-called ‘‘ funeral expense ”’ policies. 
The bulk of the new business written 
today takes the form of contracts com- 
bining life assurance protection with 
endowment provisions; indeed, in this 
and in other respects, the pattern of home 
service insurance has been for some years 
past steadily drawing closer to ordinary 
life practice. There remains, however, the 
important and characteristic distinction 
between the two branches—home service 
itself. There have been observers of the 
insurance scene who have questioned the 
continued necessity for the personal 


collection of insurance premiums at the 
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policyholders’ homes. The experience of 
the industrial life offices, who conduct a 
substantial amount of ordinary life as well 
as industrial life business, does not support 
this view. For it seems clear that while 
the spending and saving capacity of the 
public at large has changed almost 
dramatically over the past generation or 
two, in the majority of homes traditional 
methods of family budgeting have altered 
but little. In many homes still the 
domestic accounts are balanced when the 
weekly pay packet is opened; and it is to 
this time-honoured routine that the insur- 
ance agent’s regular visit is geared. One 
has only to contemplate the immense 
spending opportunities created by credit 
purchase facilities to recognize the worth 
of somewhat similar practical aids directed 
towards thrift instead of consumption. 
Perhaps the best yardstick by which to 
measure the effectiveness of this thrift aid 
is to be found in the steady augmentation 
of real savings secured for the nation 
through industrial life assurance. Since 
the end of the war, savings through home 
service insurance have increased at an 
average rate of £45 million per annum— 
an achievement all the more impressive 
when it is remembered that these savings 
are garnered from a sector of the com- 
munity not hitherto regarded as capable 
of a substantial and sustained saving 
effort. 


Records 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 
NOTHER very interesting interpreta- 
tion of a Tchaikovsky symphony by 
Mravinsky and the Leningrad Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, this time of the ‘* Pathé- 


tique ” (No. 6), has been issued on D.G.G. | 


DGM18334, and comes into direct com- 
petition with one simultaneously issued by 
H.M.V. (ALP1356) by Pierre Monteux and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as well 
as with the best of those that have gone 


before. Both are fine performances, wita 
the H.M.V. giving the better sound; but 
Mravinsky’s reading of the work tipped the 
balance, for me, in his favour. He gives 
us the full measure of the composer's 
despair in the first movement, refuses to 
relax the tension in the five-four second 
movement, and after a terrific climax of 
false optimism in the third movement 
shows us a defeated and resigned man in 
the finale. The much lamented Cantelli 
has recorded, with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, beautiful performances of the 
first two of Debussy’s Nocturnes (Nuages 
and Fétes) and Ravel’s second Daphnis and 
Chloe suite on H.M.V. BLP1089, a valu- 
able addition to the all too few discs he 
has left us. 

Beecham’s view of Beethoven and 
Brahms is not to everyone’s taste, but I 
personally much enjoyed his recordings of 
Beethoven’s ** Coriolan ” Overture, 
Brahms’s “‘ Tragic’ and—surely one of his 
lollipops—Boccherini’s D Major Overture 
on Philips SBR6218. Thereis, this month, 
a number of interesting concerto record- 
ings. Clara Haskill and Geza Anda, with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Galliera, play the Bach C Major and the 
Mozart E Flat Major concertos for two 
pianos. In the case of Bach this should be 
two harpsichords, but many will prefer the 
concerto in the modern version. There is 
a fine ensemble between the two pianists 
and the recording is excellent (Columbia 
33CX1403). 

Casadesus and the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Szell give very good value by per- 
forming on a ten-inch disc the Konzerts- 
tiick in F minor by Weber and Liszt’s 
Second Piano Concerto in A _ minor. 
Nothing much can be done to redeem the 
vulgarity of the March at the end of Liszt’s 
otherwise poetical work, evolved out of the 
beautiful opening theme: but for the rest 
Casadesus plays the concerto splendidly 
and coruscates in the Weber (Philips 
ABR4049). 

We know ‘little of Miaskovsky in this 
country other than that he composed over 
twenty-seven symphonies and a lot of 
other music, so his Cello Concerto (not 
listed in Grove V) is by way of a novelty. 


Records 


It turns out to be very well written for the 
instrument and, if uneventful, at least not 
uninteresting music, most eloquently 
played by Rostropovitch and well accom- 
panied by Sargent and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra. The disc contains Saint-Saéns 
First Cello Concerto (A minor) which also 
makes very pleasant listening and is 
equally well played by this admirable 
cellist (H.M.V. ALP1427). 


Also recommended 


Schumann’s Cello Concerto (A minor) 
and Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a rococo 
theme played by Fournier, with Sargent 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra (Colum- 
bia 33CX1407). 


Chamber Music 


Really satisfactory performances of 
Beethoven’s string quartets continue to be 
rare on discs, as in the concert hall; but, 
in general, the Hungarian String Quartet 
give a good account of the B Flat Major 
Quartet, Op. 130, but miss the deep feeling 
of the wonderful Cavatina and play it at 
an excessive speed; why this happens is a 
mystery. An interesting feature of this 
disc is that it also contains the finale 
originally planned by Beethoven, the 
Grosse Fuge, so one can compare the 
original with the eventual finale (Columbia 
33CX1405). 

One can more unreservedly recommend 
the Budapest String Quartet’s playing of 
the C Sharp Minor Quartet, Op. 131— 
surely Beethoven’s greatest work in the 
medium—and the last quartet, F Major, 
Op. 135, both these also on one disc 
(Philips ABL3133). This is a splendid 
issue. 


Also recommended 


Mozart’s glorious Divertimento in E 
flat major (K563), which is a true chamber- 
music work, a String Trio, coupled with 
Mozart’s introductory Adagio to a Fugue 
by W. F. Bach (K404, a) beautifully 
played by the Kehr Trio (Vox PL9560). 


Choral and Song 


Toscanini’s recording of Cherubini’s 
Requiem Mass in C minor is not listed in 
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There’s nothing ‘in between’ 
about medium play 


.. except, of course, the price. Decca MPs 
are simply wonderful value for 19/6 each. 
They often contain a complete symphony or 
concerto apiece; they are full frequency range 
recordings of top grade performances; and 
in production— musical and technical—they 
enjoy the same care and skill as is given 
to the most expensive LP. 


Debussy 
SUITE BERGAMASQUE 
FRIEDRICH GULDA 
LW 5278 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
THE GOLDEN COCKEREL—SUITE 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LW 5276 


Tchaikovsky 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY—BALLET SUITE 
conducted by ROGER DESORMIERE 
LW 5284 
THEME AND VARIATIONS 
FROM SUITE No.3 IN G MAJOR, OPUS 55 
conducted by CARL SCHURICHT 
LW 5274 
both with 
L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 


Vaughan Williams 
THE WASPS—ARISTOPHANIC SUITE 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
LW 5277 


Haydn 
SYMPHONY No.88 IN G MAJOR— 
‘LETTER V’ 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 
. LW 5280 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9Q 
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Robert Marsh’s recently issued book on 
the great conductor, and was presumably 
issued in America after the book went to 
press. It is well sung by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and splendidly accompanied by 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Tos- 
canini makes the work more dramatic than 
is perhaps called for and the recording is 
less good than that of the Giulini perform- 
ance on Columbia 33CX1075: but it is a 
valuable addition to the Toscanini legacy 
_ (H.M.V. ALP1412); and while on the 
subject, it is wonderful news that his 
broadcast performance of Aida (1949) is 
after all to be issued. 


Also recommended 

Byrd’s Mass for Four Voices and Motets 
from the Gradualia, sung by the Renais- 
sance singers under Michael Howard, 
(Argo RG42). An excellent performance: 
the Motets include the lovely Justorem 
anime and the whole of the Responsory 
O Magnum Misterium. Though hampered 


every time a lifeboat puts to sea. 
He gives his services willingly : 
he deserves your support. Help 
him by sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


‘ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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by the difficult acoustic Evensong as sung 
in King’s College, Cambridge, directed 
by Boris Ord, will give a lot of pleasure and 
evoke many memories. It includes a fine 
anthem, My Beloved Spake, by Patrick 
Hadley, and a lovely setting of Pater 
Noster by Robert Stone (1516-1613) 
(Argo RG99). 


Opera 

It was in the title role of Gluck’s Alceste 
that Flagstad took her farewell of the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York and 
her noble performance of the part, in the 
Italian, and first, version, of the opera is 
enshrined in a very good recording on 
Decca LXT5273-6. The chief singers in 
the other parts are Raoul Tobin, Alexander 
Young, Marion Lowe, and Thomas Hem- 
sley, with Geraint Jones ably directing his 
orchestra and chorus. This is a slowly 
moving opera with little action, but it is 
full of exquisite and touching music and a 
splendid vehicle for Flagstad’s art. 

Inge Borkh gives a very well sung but 
curiously unsensuous performance of the 
closing scene of Strauss’s Salome on Decca 
LXT5250, together with Beethoven’s Scena 
“Ah perfido!” and the “ ocean” aria 
from Weber’s Oberon, both well done. 
Krips and the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra accompany splendidly and_ the 
recording is first-rate. 

Very good, also, is the tremendous scene 
between Elektra and Klytemnestra from 
Strauss’s opera, paired with the exquisite 
recognition scene. Goltz and Héngen are 
magnificent as the mother and daughter, 
and Frantz is an excellent Orestes. Solti 
conducts the Bavarian State Orchestra in 
this grand performance (D.G.G. DGM- 
19038). 


Also recommended 

A somewhat unevenly sung and recorded 
performance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera 
The Snow Maiden, but the general effect is 
enchanting and the orchestral playing of 
good quality. The cast is drawn from the 
Belgrade National Opera, with Kreshimir 
Baaranovich conducting its orchestra. 
(Decca LXT5193-77). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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Last month’s winner is: 
Miss EE.  Quarterman, 
24/25 Bishop Street, 


Coventry. 
3! 
CLUES 
ACROSS Down 
1. China, — from Newcastle ? (8). 1, Language of the eyes mostly (6). 
5. The champion at Cruft’s, perhaps, is the one 2. High tone tune for an Eagle star (6). 
who comes off best (3, 3) 3. Common in ancient Rome (8). 
9. Card game for a young Quaker (8). 4. “‘ Thou hast set me on the...’ Shakespeare 
10. Garbed as an animal (6). (Othello) (4). 
12. One is uplifted by flowers? (6). 6. Speaker can be made to roar when upset (6). 
13. He has only himself to blame for being late! 7. Shakespearean constable (8). 
iy Dyes 8. His interest is in some plot (8). 
15. Frank article by Shaw (7). 11. There’s no catch in it! (4, 3). 
16. Faithful as one of John Peel’s hounds (4). 14. A’mother insect is unyielding (7). 


20. ewan and politician byng? @. 17. Upset, I harm car seat (8). 
21. Perhaps.more per head in Abyssinia (7). : 
25. ““Iam...as the northern star.”” Shakespeare 16. A condinal fentuse (6). 


(Julius Cesar) (8) 19. One doesn’t get into hot water if one takes 
26. Poem on a fool’s return in Russia (6). it! (4, 4). 

28. In age Nathaniel is relative (6). 22. Astute arrangement of a figure (6). 

29. Old-time dance orchestra follows Sally (8). 23. Man, for instance, is one (6). 

30. Illicit smoking-jacket ? (6). 24. Pack led airmen back (6). 

31. Elysian lily (8). 27. Perch for a singer (4). 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE NUMBER 6 


ACROSS.—1. Actor. 4. Alma mater. 9. Tunisia. 10. Rostrum. 11. Fried. 12. Absentees. 13. Chron- 


ile. 15. Rated. 17. Reads. 19. Tetragram. 21. Crabapple. 24. Iblis. 25. Bristol. 26. Imitate. 
27. Exercises. 28. Scene. 


DOWN.—1. Artificer. 2. Tangier. 3. Residents. 4. Abana. 5. Mare’s nest. 6. Mason. 7. Torment 


8, Ramps. 14. Catapults. 15. Realities. 16. Damascene. 18. Avarice. 20. Release. 21. Cable. 
22. Attic. 23. Exits. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliabie record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


. BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) LTD. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lrp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’ s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


"THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for’ women, 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for vacancies is essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


FURNISHED ACCOMMODATION 


DELIGHTFUL FURNISHED HOLIDAY BUNGALOWS 
by quiet sandy beach. Every requirement from refrig- 
erator to table napkin. 


Temple, Winterton- 
on-Sea, Norfolk. 


Maid service: 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASCOr: .—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. 


BARNSTAPLE. .—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: Rec. 3232. Vis. 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical ae 

country ‘home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


Opposite Trinity Great 


CAMBRIDGE.— Blue Boar Hotel. 
lleges and points of 


Gate, conveniently situated for the 


interest. "Phone: 3030 


ARDIFF.—Park Bots; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’*Phone 366 (5 lines). - 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
‘views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


*Phone 72991 (10 lines). 


EF ASTBOURNE. .—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
1st Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 
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GUIDE 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 


ARROGATE.—Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex—Birch Hotel. Good living 
in great comfort. Swimming pool, tennis, squash and 20 
acres lovely grounds. Phone: 670. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to _ non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. *Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 


*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—-St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms each 
centrally heated and with telephone service ; 100 bathrooms. 
Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. Write for illustrated 
brochure, or telephone ABBEY 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Bedroom heaters. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Courts. 
*Phone: Matlock 39, 


NORFOLK COAST. An hotel “permeated with the atmo- 
sphere of happiness, courtesy and willing service.” 
comer with pleasure. Chalet Hotel, Winterton-on-Sea, 

orfolk. 


OXFORD. Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 7 to 11 guineas according to 
season. Illustrated Brochure sent. Phone and ’Grams: N. R. 
Bryant. Mousehole 222., 


ROSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2769. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C, 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.”’ 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
aa Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 


| Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. 


Gas fires in bedrooms. *Phone: 49. 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Royal Victoria Hotel. 

Central position overlooking the sea. Modern amenities 
include heating, radio, telephones in bedrooms, Television. 
Telephone: Hastings 3300. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. 


: |. Facing 
Private Suites. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


First-class London hotel ° 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 12 & 13. 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


WAYS OF GETTING MORE M.P.G: 


1 HILLMAN MINX DE LUXE SALOON..................£575 plus p.t. £258.17.0. 
2 HILLMAN MINX CONVERTIBLE... £565 pus p.t. £283.17.0. 

3 HILLMAN MINX SPECIAL SALOON.........£298 pius p.t. £250. 7.0. 

4 HILLMAN ESTATE CAR.........................£530 plus p.t. £266. 7.0. 

5 HILLMAN HUSKY £415 plus p.t. £208.17.0. 


White-wall tyres, over-riders and 
chromium rimfinishers available as extras on all models. 


HILLMAN MINX DE LUXE SALOON 


The Hillman Minx—styled to stay new—built for your greater safety ... your 
greater comfort! Big brakes... vivid acceleration ... all-round visibility... 
relax-at the-wheel stability ... wide doors .. . inter-axle seating... ‘step- 
down’ floor (gives more room)...a high performance and strict economy! 


HILL MA 


LEADERSHIP WON BY GRAFTSMANSHIP 


x pe veal pole COT yy upl 


* 43 m.p.g. at constant 30 m.p.h. 
* 38 m.p.g. at constant 40 m.p.h. 


* Figures from independent Road Test of the Hillman Minz carried out by ‘“‘The Motor” 


A PRODUCT OF 


ROOTES MOTORS” = 


HILLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY LIMITED * DIVISION OF ROOTES LIMITED 
LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD * DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + PICCADILLY * LONDON W.I 
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